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A HAPPY CHOICE 


| considering a life insurance career, one may be somewhat in doubt 








as to which company to choose. 


Asa man looks carefully over the life insurance field, he sees a number 


of institutions with which any agent might feel proud to be associated, but 





we do not believe that he can find a company more worthy of his confidence 


and esteem than the Massachusetts Mutual. 


For more than seventy-six years it has been building a reputation for 





integrity and square dealing towards its policyholders and its agents. It is 








noted for its splendid service, always promptly and efficiently rendered. Its 


policy contracts are unexcelled and are sold at a net cost that is notably low. 


Its policyholders are its friends and enthusiastic advocates. 


Any agent of our Company will tell you how valuable an asset the 
good will of the public toward the Massachusetts Mutual is in his work. 
He will also tell you that he receives the whole-hearted co-operation of a 


Home Office that is always ready to do its part. 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 




































































A Growing Institution 


INCE 1860, The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America has applied itself to the construction of a 
fine, lasting Life Insurance institution. 





| Built upon a firm, safe foundation, the structure of The 
| Guardian each year assumes greater proportions; a 
growing monument to those of its builders who have 
passed on, and a living tribute to those who are carrying 
on the greater work. 


Weare grateful to the founders who handed down to us 
the torch of vision which guided them in their labors. 
We are proud of the men and women in our ranks who 
have kept the faith, and through whose efforts The 
Guardian has achieved such rapid progress in recent 
years. The Guardian’s growth has been their reward, 
for with this progress has come ever greater opportunity 
for their own self-development. 


In making plans for a wider development of our Field 
organization, commensurate with our growth, we have 
several openings for properly qualified fieldmen and or- 
ganizers. The splendid opportunities now available to 
participate in the greater progress in store for us are 
worthy of serious consideration. 


‘THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or AMERICA 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 Union Square, New York 


More Tuan A TuirRvod Or A BiLuion IN Force 
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Mrs. E. J. McCormack Welcoming 
Life Underwriters To Thirty-Eighth 


Convention Gets Tremendous Ovation . 





Hugh D. Hart, Penn Mutual; Charles Hommeyer, Union Central; Edward A. Woods, Equitable Life, Pitts- 
burgh; Roger B. Hull, New General Manager of the National Association; Charles G. Taylor, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents; Thomas W. Blackburn, American Life Convention; and 
Ernest Chown, Secretary Canadian Life Underwriters Association Participated in Activities 
of the Very Successful First Day’s Program of the Convention; David E. Sprague, Bos- 
ton, Leads Hearty Voicing of Convention Songs with “Sweet Adeline” and “East 
Side, West Side” Featuring Opening Session 


Memphis, Tenn., October 12—The Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
started its thirty-eighth annual conven- 
tion in Memphis on Wednesday after- 
noon. While the registration was not so 
large as at some conventions—there 
being about 800 at the opening session, 
including 300 from Memphis—the big 
Hotel 


crowded with many standing in back. 


ballroom of the Peabody was 
The stage was a small one and there 
were not many people on it. 

There are no conventions which show 
such a hearty participation in singing as 
the life underwriters and the convention 
opened with David E. Sprague, Boston, 
on the platform as song leader. He 
After taking the 
convention through many popular ditties 


knows his business. 


he said that the Boston men would not 
be happy if there was not singing of 
“Sweet Adeline.” The underwriters sang 
this song even more enthusiastically 
than would a crowd at a half seas over 
Police dinner. But “East Side, West 
Side” got just as big a hand. Every- 
body was in a happy mood and the con- 
vention got under way following a prayer 
by Bishop Gailor of Tennessee. 

The appearance on the platform of 
Mrs. E. J. McCormack of Memphis, the 
woman whose invitation before the ex- 
fcutive committee a year ago in Atlantic 
City brought the convention to Mem- 
Phis, was the signal for an ovation. This 
Popular and silver-tongued woman, who 
Is the wife of the Memphis general agent 
of the Minnesota Mutual, was on the 
om to extend to the visiting insur- 
fan.. he welcome of the Memphis 
ae Pires She was a picture 
boas : a with a black velvet 
‘ie ites ad ee a medalion at 
Valley on her Potro os aoe -caae 
tilde forse co see P _ er _ rang 

Wit trecas ut witty an eloquent. 
oncluding sentences. 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


She was followed by the mayor of Mem- 
phis, who gave the official welcome of 
the city. 

Following the opening address of 
President Alder, Hugh D. Hart made his 
address on “Completing Life’s Plans 
Through Life Insurance” which was the 
keynote of the convention. The vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual gave his 
usual good account of himself and was 
roundly applauded. 

Another unusually good address was 
that of Charles Hommever, agency head 
of the Union Central, who is a colorful 
and powerful speaker. His talk which 
was on “The American Agency System” 
was made without notes. 

The next speaker had one of the most 
important explanations to make to the 
convention. This was Edward A. Woods, 
who gave the latest details of the new 
American College of Life Underwriting. 
His appearance was honored by every- 
body standing. The lights were turned 
out and the new college requirements 
were illustrated on the screen. 
Woods said that the American College 
of Life Underwriting will have nothing 
to do with the certificates of qualified 
underwriters. These will be the certifi- 
cates of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Hugh D. Hart introduced Roger B. 
Hull as “the new leader of the National 
Association.” Mr. Hart explained that 
the committee which picked him, of 
which he was the chairman, had con- 
sulted about Mr. Hull with John W. 
Davis, former ambassador of Great 
Britain and solicitor general. Mr. Hull 
was with Mr. Davis when the latter was 
solicitor general. It was the splendid en- 
dorsement of Mr. Hull by Mr. Davis 
which convinced the committee that Mr. 
Hull was their man. When Mr. Hull 
said that life has taken on new values be- 
cause of life insurance he was enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

John Lee, head of the public speaking 
department of the University of Okla- 
homa, gave his famous “Pot of Gold at 
the End of the Rainbow” address. He 
talked of success which brings happiness. 


- Me 


It was a humorous, peppy talk in a 
bright vein. He based his talk on mak- 
ing the best of one’s opportunity. “Any 
jockey can win a race on Man-of-War,” 
he declared, “but what could any jockey 
do if mounted on Spark Plug? Too 
many people wait for the ship to come 
in, while they never had a ship in the 
first place.” 

In discussing industry which he said 
was the basis of success, he got the 
biggest laugh at an underwriters’ con- 
vention by telling of a very successful 
farmer whom he regarded as the hard- 
est working man he ever met. “Why 
that old fellow before he would go to 
bed would pull off his breeches, toss them 
to the other side of the bed and would 
meet them almost at the.time they 
reached the floor, put them on again and 
be ready to work again.” 

Mr. Lee concluded as follows: “You 
life underwriters are standing on the bul- 
wark that is protecting the hearthstones 
of America, furnishing the stars of pro- 


. 


tection and the stripes of liberty that 
are draped above the portal of every 
home in the land.” 

Mr. Lee made the greatest personal hit 
which has been scored in a National 
convention in some years. 

Charles G. Taylor, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, and Thomas W. 
Blackburn, American Life Convention, 
spoke as representatives of those asso- 
ciations. Claris Adams of American Life 
Convention is also at this convention. 

Secretary Ernest Chown of Canadian 
Life Underwriters Association also ad- 
dressed the convention this afternoon. 
He said that uniform licensing of agents 
was approaching in Canada. The Cana- 
dian association is raising the stndards 
of the business. 

It was the general opinion that the 
first day of the convention hit a very 
high standard, was of unusual interest, 
had elements which enthused the con- 
vention and was a success in every par- 
ticular. 


Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life, 
. Elected President National Association 


Has Scored Brilliant Success as Life Underwriter; Possesses a 
Delightful Personality; Active Figure in World of Lawn 
Tennis; Chester O. Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
St. Louis; C. C. Day, Pacific Mutual, Oklahoma City; 
W. W. Winne, Connecticut Mutual Life, Denver, Vice- 
Presidents; James Elton Bragg, Union Central Life, 
Philadelphia, Secretary; Charles A. Foehl, Prudential, 


New York, Treasurer 


Julian S. Myrick of Ives & Myrick, 
managers of the Mutual Life at 46 Cedar 
street, New York, is the new president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. There is no more popular 
and very few abler life insurance men 
than Julian S. Myrick. He has had a 
long experience in life underwriting and 
it has been a successful experience. 

He started in business with the famous 


C. H. Raymond agency of the Mutual 
Life in New York in 1898 and remained 
with that agency until 1906. 
that year that the firm of Ives & Myrick 
was formed and they represented the 
then Washington Life. 

In 1909 they became managers for the 
Mutual Life. In that year the agency 
paid for $1,600,000 and from that time 

(Continued on page 10A) 
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National Association To Launch 
American College Of Life Underwriters 


Dream of Guy McLaughlin, Franklin Life, Houston, Tex., to 
Become a Reality; Edward A. Woods, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh, Is Its President; Dr. S. S. Huebner, Philadel- 
phia, Becomes Its Dean; Will Conduct Examinations and 


Confer Degrees 


Memphis, Tenn., October 11.—Every- 
thing is all set’ for the new American 
College of Life Underwriters which is 
to be run under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
with Edward A. Woods as its president 
and Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean. It was 
explained to the National Association of 
Life Underwriters on Wednesday at the 
opening session by President Woods. 
The National Association is to give a 
certificate. There will also be degrees 
signifying that the holder is a chartered 
life underwriter. The certificates will 
start going out at once and the holders 
will be entitled to carry a leather pocket- 
book containing a card certifying that 
the holder is an accredited National As- 
sociation life underwriter qualified to 
render professional life underwriting 
service. 

The examinations for the degrees will 
probably begin in June next and be held 
in possibly fifteen American colleges 
scattered about the country. The cer- 
tificates, of course, will be easier to get 
than the degrees and they are to go to 
persons nominated by the various local 
organizations and subject to rigid in- 
quiry as to their professional standing, 
their ethics and their financial integrity. 
Those eligible for the certificates are any 
life underwriter whose chief and princi- 
pal business is life underwriting and who 
has been in the business three years or 
longer and who is a member of the Na- 
tional Association. 

To get the certificate the applicant 
must fill out the application of the Na- 
tional Association asking a number of 
extremely pointed questions, accom- 
panied by a letter recommending him, 
signed by the president and secretary of 
the association. The application and the 
letter will then be sent directly to the 
chairman of the board of admissions, 
who will submit the application to a 
committee chosen by the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. 

There is and will continue to be se- 
crecy as-to who will constitute the com- 
mittee on admissions. With the appli- 
cation must go a check, either twenty- 
five or fifty dollars, the exact sum to 
be decided by the convention before its 
adjournment this week. The personal 
data on the questionnaire which the ap- 
plicant will fill includes answers to ques- 
tions relative to his education, his so- 
cial connections, his business organiza- 
tion memberships and his financial re- 
sources. For instance, it is asked 
whether he or his wife owns his home 
and what amount of life insurance he 
carries. 

Under the head of insurance experi- 
ence data asked includes number of lives 
he has insured for two years and his 
paid premiums for two years and how 
much time he devotes to life insurance. 
If engaged in other work he is asked 


to tell what it is. The committee will 
want to know what books he has read 
in the past five years, what insurance 
papers- he reads, what life insurance 
services he subscribes to, what congress 
and conventions he has attended and it 
winds up with some questions relative 
to ethics and whether he has ever gotten 
in dutch with an insurance department 
or an Underwriters Association commit- 
ree; 


The underwriters who want to take 
the degree examinations must pass fif- 
teen hours of examinations on the fol- 
lowing subjects: life insurance funda- 
mentals, life insurance salesmanship, 
general education, commercial law and 
finance. There are five half-day exam- 
inations of three hours each under each 
of these divisions. 


Those eligible for this degree of char- 
tered life underwriter must be a man or 
woman over twenty-one with at least 
five years of life insurance experience 
and with a high school education or its 
equivalent. With the application for per- 
mission to take the examinations there 
must go a check for $100 which is to be 
mailed to Everett N. Ensign, registrar 
of the American College of Life Under- 


writers. The applicant will then be noti- 
fied of the time and place of the exam- 


ination. In the meantime the applicant 
for the degree has filled out a question- 
naire similar to that which the appli- 
cants for certificates fill out. 


The question of what books are re- 
quired for the readings by persons who 
will submit to examinations for the de- 
gree has been rather troublesome and 
the preliminary list given out is not com- 
plete, but will illustrate the types of 
books to be used. These include the 
Dr. Huebner book on economics, the 
Woods and Robinson book on “Creating 
and Conserving Estates,” James L. Mad- 
den on “‘Life Insurance and Its Rela- 
tions to Wills, Trusts and Estates,” J. B. 
Maclean’s “Life Insurance,” Dr. John A. 
Stevenson’s “Principles of Salesmanship” 
and Richard T. Ely’s “Outlines of Eco- 
nomics,” Dr. Stevenson’s “Relations of 
Life Insurance to Education and Philan- 
thropy,” E. A. Woods’ “Sociology of 
Life Insurance,” J. J. Sullian’s “Ameri- 
can Business Law” and four books on 
finance covering the topics of business, 
finance, credit and collections, banking 
and business and principles of invest- 
ments. 

It now looks as if the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters will not have 
any school in Washington, but that be- 
fore very long possibly half of undecided 
colleges will be co-operating with it in 
examining the students and preparing 
them to pass the examinations for the 
degrees. 

The American College of Life Under- 
writers was the idea of Guy McLaugh- 


lin of Houston, Texas, who is general 
agent of the Franklin Life. He offered 
the plan for consideration of Chicago 
several years ago at a National Asso- 
ciation convention. It was finally re- 
ferred to a committee and some months 
ago was Officially adopted and prelimi- 
nary plans laid out. The National Ag- 
sociation was fortunate enough in se- 
curing as adviser Arthur N. Spalding, 
professor of marketing and distribution, 
University of Pittsburgh, who is also 
head of the E. A. Woods School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship in Pittsburgh. 
Professor Spalding has worked in close 
harmony with Dr. S. S. Huebner, who is 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters and E. A. Woods who is 
president. Other officers are Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, vice-president; Ernest — J. 
Clark, John Hancock, Baltimore, secre- 
tary; Frank W. Ganse, John Hancock, 
Boston, treasurer, and Mr. Ensign, reg- 
istrar. 


President Woods said that he was 
much gratified with the interest. which 
the universities and colleges have taken 
in the movement. In explaining how the 
examinations will be held, he said that 
a group of applicants in California, for 
instance, will go to a college in their 
territory, such as the University of Cali- 
fornia, or whatever college will be des- 
ignated there. Thus in no matter what 
section of the country applicants live, 
there will be some college handy at 
which they can take the examinations 
for degrees. 

Professor Spalding explained the 
status of bookkeepers and accountants 
some years ago when it was decided to 
give degrees of chartered public ac- 
countant. He conirasted their somewhat 
humble position with their present pro- 
fessional status and the prestige they 
have in the community and the way col- 
leges conduct their examinations and give 
the degrees. 


Warning Sounded In Connection With 


Bank Of Italy. Operations On The Coast 


George W. Ayars, Second Vice-President of the National Asso- 
ciation Declares if Fifty-Fifty Commission Practice of Life 
Underwriters With the Bank Is Not Stopped, Life Business 
There Will Be Shot to Pieces; This, and Other Matters 
Brought Before Executive Committee 


The new ties between the powerful 
and wealthy Bank of Italy in California 
and general agents of life companies who 
are working with them on a fifty-fifty 
commission basis, were explained to the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation by George W. Ayars, second 
vice-president of the Association, who 
believes that if the movement is not 
checked the life business on the coast 
will be shot to pieces. 

The Bank of Italy has. dozens of 
branches and is prepared to enter into 
arrangements with insurance men at any 
of its banks whereby the bank will give 
leads and then divide insurance commis- 
sions with the insurance men, who’ will 
not get any renewals. The insurance 
manager of the bank is Vernon H. Jen- 
kins, who last year was president of the 
Los Angeles Association. The San 
Francisco Association of Life Under- 
writers has passed strong resolutions 
against these inroads into life insurance 
production by the: Bank of Italy and it 
is believed the Los Angeles Association 
will follow suit. 

Insurance: men are worried because a 
number of prominent general agents are 
apparently ready to work hand in glove 
with the big banks. 

Protest Resident Agency Laws 

Another question up before the com- 
mittee was the desire for action in pro- 
test against resident agency laws, and 
a committee was appointed to draw up 
a resolution on the subject to present to 
the convention. The attitude of the life 
men differs entirely from that of fire in- 
surance agents. .The latter favor resi- 
dent agency laws. The life men want 
to freelance anywhere. 


Change Association Emblem 


Another question up for discussion 
was whether to change the wording of 
the emblem of: the Natiqnal Association 


which reads 
World.” 

Paul F. Clark, Boston, said that some 
members of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce told its insurance commit- 
tee that it regards the slogan as both 
braggadocio and a reflection on other 
lines of business. 

Franklin W. Ganse, Boston, regarded 
this particular slogan as cheap advertis- 
ing. He saw no need of a slogan for the 
Life Underwriters. 


“Greatest Thing in the 





Ernest Chown, secretary of the Can- 
adian Association said the Canadian slo- 
gan was “The Love That Never Dies’ 
and he said Canadians would not want 
to give that slogan up. 


Increase Number Trustees 


A resolution was passed by the exect- 
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tive committee to increase the number 
of trustees from seven to nine, which 
will have to be done by amending the 
by-laws. 


Treasurer Foehl Reports 


National Association treasurer, Charles 
A. Foehl, The Prudential, New York, 
read his report. There would have been 
a deficit but $5,000 was transferred from 
the Life Association News account to 
the National Association account. 


Publication Committee Report 


Ernest Judson Clark, John Hancock, 
Baltimore, read the report of the pub- 
lication committee. Book sales 
dropping off. 


are 


Trust Company Lectures Popular 

Ernest Owen, Sun Life, Detroit, said 
that the interest in the Tuesday night 
lectures by trust company people in De- 
troit was so general that the mecting 
hall was always crowded. 

The Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
has offered to broadcast insurance in- 
formation. 


No Speakers’ Bureau 
Instead of starting a speakers’ bureau 
it was decided by the executive commit- 
tee to learn about itineraries of agency 
officers and fit in their visits with talks 
before local life underwriters’ associa- 
tions. 


Bank of Italy Resolution 
The following resolution of George W. 
Ayars, Los Angeles, relative to the Bank 
of Italy, was passed by the executive 
committee of the National Association: 
“Whereas, in certain parts of our na- 


tion there is a growing tendency on the 
part of financial institutions to set up life 
insurance departments to directly write 
life insurance or to endeavor to partici- 
pate, directly or indirectly, in the finan- 
cial emoluments accruing from the writ- 
ing of life insurance, and whereas, said 
practice is deemed to be economically un- 
sound and unscientific and to strike at 
the very foundation of the social and 
economic theories and functions of life 
insurance, and to ignore the interest and 
violate the confidence of life insurance 
policyholders insured under 
system. 

“Therefore be it resolved by the Na- 
tional Association that it is detrimental 
to the best interest of the life insurance 
business and all connected therewith fur- 
ther to extend company representation 
by financial institutions or individuals 
connected therewith who are in a posi- 
tion to influence life insurance by exert- 
ing the power of credit or by the use 
of information confidentially acquired 
through deposits or loans or by the 
otherwise, or when the earnings of such 
insurance departments or individuals ac- 
crue directly or indirectly to such insti- 
tutions.” 


such a 


Resolutions Against General Agency 
Offers at Conventions 


A resolution was passed by the Na- 
tional Association’s executive committee 
which will be presented to the conven- 
tion and which was aimed at agency men 
who come to the convention to make 
offers of general agencies or other posi- 
tions to stars who show unusual caliber 
in addressing the convention. It was in- 


troduced by Paul F. Clark, Boston. 


International Association Of Life 
Underwriters A Future Possibility 


Edward A. Woods, Chairman 


of the International Council, 


Reports Desirability of Such an Organization; All Nations 
Where Life Insurance Is Known To Be Represented at its 
Annual Meetings; Would Be a Great Inspiration and of 


Practical Value 


The International Council of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
of which Edward A. Woods is chair- 
man, reported the hope that ultimately 
there should be an international asso- 
ciation or committee embracing not only 
Canada, but England, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and perhaps extend 
to other countries as life insurance is 
extending all over the world. “A league 
of underwriters of the world cannot help 
but be helpful,” said Mr. Woods’ com- 
mittee. 

Continuing, the committee said: “It is 
hoped that at some of our annual con- 
ventions representative life _underwrit- 
ers from other countries and ultimately 
from every country where life insurance 
exists, may be present. It will be a great 
Mspiration and of practical value. 
oat cannot be expected that stich an 
institution as insurance will be re- 
Stricted largely to English-speaking 
(Countries. As civilization progresses, - it 
may extend to other lands, as shown 

Y its progress in Japan, and in this, 
a8 in other activities, growing closer to- 
Rether each year, it is very important 
that good conditions prevail world-wide, 


and that evils and mistakes be avoided 
in every country. e 


“Tt is, therefore, hoped that the Inter- 
national Council may assist in guiding 
and directing life underwriters along 
sane and progressive lines, and con- 
structively build up the institution of 
life insurance, particularly life under- 
writing, to positions of influence and 
prosperity and accomplish what so great 
an institution ought to do and will do 
for life insurance society and the peace 
and civilization of the world. It would 
be refreshing to dream of the stabilizing 
effect of the peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness of the world were the time ever 
to come when life insurance would be 
world-wide even as it is nation-wide in 
this country today.” 





Penn 
Mutual 
Dinner 


Hugh D. Hart addressed a dinner of 
Penn Mutual men at the Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, on Wednesday evening. He 
is going from Memphis to Little Rock. 


Institutional Advertising Put Before 
Convention By Paul F. Clark, Boston 


Delegates Asked How Many Present Would Contribute 1% of 
Their Commissions if 75% of American Life Insurance 
Companies Would Co-operate in a Campaign; All But 
Five Voted in Favor of Such a Project; Committee to 
Confer with American Bankers Association 


The ‘question of institutional advertis- 
ing came up in the executive committee 
of the National Association and Paul 
F. Clark, John Hancock, Boston, asked 
how many present would agree to a 
proposition of agency forces paying 1% 
of their commissions if 75% of the Amer- 
ican companies would co-operate in a 
campaign for institutional advertising, 
the 1% to help defray the expense. All 
but five present said they would be in 
favor of it. 


It was then announced that the trust 
division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation contemplates entering an institu- 
tional advertising campaign in a couple 
of years’ time. 

A committee was appointed by Frank 
L. Jones, Indianapolis, to confer with the 
trust division of the American Bankers 
Association relative to this advertising 
campaign. This was at the invitation of 
Secretary Mershon of the trust division 
of the American Bankers Association. 


William Ittman, Aetna Life, Boston, 
New Life Insurance Selling Star 


Scion of the Nobility of Germany; Strong Personality; Uses 
Income Arguments and Charts in Making Sales; Went to 


in 
Convention 


Boston has a new insurance star who 
sells an unusually large insurance vol- 
ume by use of charts, income arguments 
and a strong personality which has made 
him known from one end of the Hub to 
the other. He is a giant in stature and 
his name is William Ittman, Aetna Life. 
Ittman comes from a noble family in 
Germany, went to a university with one 
of the Kaiser’s sons, joined a crack regi- 
ment and then got into trouble through 
a duel with a Frenchman who had in- 
sulted his commanding officer. He there- 
fore left Germany and arrived in this 
country fifteen years ago. 

Ittman was one of the stars at the 
Million Dollar Round Table discussion 
on Thursday noon at the convention. He 
believes that the star producers of 
America are under obligation to the men 
of smaller writings because the latter by 
constantly preaching life insurance have 
sown the seed which resulted in the 
crops which the big writers have har- 
vested. He therefore’ thinks the million 


University with One of the Kaiser’s Sons; Was Participant 


Million Dollar Round Table 


Discussion at this 


dollar writers should organize and do 
what they can for the business in part 
to repay what the business has done for 
them. 

He explained what he calls his power 
argument to bring all men to the same 
levels. In brief this is for the most hum- 
ble agent to realize that he is on an 
equality with men of means and. influ- 
ence because behind him is the power 
furnished by insurance which will bring 
big estates by small initial output. 

While not any more fond of term in- 
surance than other successful agents, he 
can illustrate by term insurance how a 
young and successful business man can 
leave a large estate by small payments 
should he meet an untimely death. 

His argument about insurance power 
is that it places the agent in a positive 
instead of a negative position. In the 
past one had to die to win insurance. 
Ittman with his income charts shows how 
a man can win while still living and at 
about the same expenditure that insur- 
ance cost in the old days. 


Co-operating With Trust Companies 
Brings Need For Wise Direction 


Committee Chairman Edward A. Woods Tells of Opening of 
Class at University of Pittsburgh; Demanding Compensa- 
tien for Business Taken to Trust Companies by Life 


Underwriters Called Needless Blunder; 


Styled Short-Sighted 


The report of the committee on co- 
operation with trust companies, of which 
Edward A. Woods is chairman, discussed 
the growth of insurance interest by trust 
companies. It told of the opening of 
a class by the People’s Savings & Trust 
Co. at Pittsburgh in the University of 
Pittsburgh, on trust company service 
with special reference to life insurance. 

Nearly fifty life underwriters have al- 


Such Agents 


ready enrolled. In discussing this grow- 
ing movement, the committee said, in 
part: 

“The movement so well advanced 
needs now but to be properly directed 
and both trust company people and life 
underwriters must handle it in a broad 
and co-operative way. There are many 
border line cases, where it may well be 
a question of doubt whether the life 
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insurance company or the trust company 
can best serve; but if such cases are 
handled in an understanding way on both 
sides, and if both institutions are con- 
sidered as co-operating with and each 


supplementing the other, the advantages 
will so far offset any possible conflict 
that it is bound to help life insurance 
and trust company service. 

There have been a few cases, where 
life underwriters have been so _ short- 
sighted as to request trust companies to 
pay for business brought to trust com- 
panies. This obviously is a most need- 
less blunder. If life underwriters are to 
be paid for bringing trust companies 


business, it will naturally follow that 
trust companies would expect to be com- 
pensated for aiding life underwriters. 

“Nothing could be a greater mistake 
than for such a condition of affairs to 
be brought to pass. In many states, 
banks and trust companies are not per- 
mitted by law to obtain licenses for 
underwriting, and even if they were it 
is certainly the part of greatest wisdom 
that trust company service should be 
paid for to trust companies and that they 
keep out of life underwriting, except to 
aid life underwriters and life under- 
writers to do the same thing. It is hoped 
that no such fatal blunder will be made 
by any life underwriter.” 


United States Chamber Of Commerce 
As Seen By Association Committee 


Express Regret of Loss of James L. Madden to Metropolitan 
Life; Public Health Promotion Important Activity; Co- 
operation of Life Underwriters in Every Locality Is Urged 
That Campaign May Speed Merrily On 


The report of the special committee 
with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce expressed regret 
that the insurance division of the cham- 
ber had lost the services of James L. 
Madden, who has been made a vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life. The 
committee discussing some functions of 
the chamber, said in part: 

“Your committee believes one of the 
outstanding results of the co-operation 
between the National Underwriters As- 
sociation and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is the movement on 
the part of the Chamber through the 
various and very’ influential local 
chambers of the United States to pro- 
mote public health. Your committee be- 
lieves that the interest of life under- 
writers in health, and the prolongation 
of human life is not only a great public 
service that can be aided by life under- 
writers in line with their own direct in- 
terest, but our alliance with local bodies 


to co-operate 


interested in this most important mat- 
ter will be of very great value indirectly 
to life underwriting. 

“If in evéry community the great in- 
stitutions and organizations and_ the 
prominent people interested in the all- 
important matter of life and health look 
to the life underwriters and life insur- 
ance companies as. being vitally inter- 
ested in this subject and they respond 
without undue loss to their own business 
and co-operate with those bodies in im- 
proving such conditions, it cannot but 
be helpful to all life insurance. The rec- 
ognition of the fact that life insurance 
is interested in the most important as- 
set of the country is not only a service 
but a publicity, both of the highest value. 
It is hoped that life underwriters 
throughout the country will see to it that 
committees on public health are organ- 
ized by local chambers and that life un- 
derwriters actively serve on these com- 
mittees.” 


Complete Insurance Library At Harvard 
University Makes Fine Progress 


There Are Now Thirty-five Hundred Books Dealing With Insur- 
ance in Addition to Numberless Pamphlets; Gratifying 
Response from Insurance Companies and Organizations; 


Continuation of Interest 
Association Committee 


There has been a gratifying response 
from insurance companies and organiza- 
tions in helping to build the complete 
insurance library of Harvard business li- 
brary made possible through the gener- 
osity of George F. Baker, the New York 
multi-millionaire. There are now 100,- 
000 books of which 3,500 deal with in- 
surance, to say nothing of many hun- 
dred pamphlets. A committee of the Na- 
tional Association says it hopes insur- 
ance companies and men will not abate 
interest in the project; but will continue 
to send these books and pamphlets as 
well as forms, and other material, which 
some day will be of historical interest. 
Such a library should contain a complete 
record of policy and application forms, 
circulars and other literature of histor- 


in Project Asked by National 


cal interest. Such a library should con- 
tain a complete record of policy and ap- 
plication forms, circulars and other lit- 
erature of historic as well as current in- 
terest. 


The following have contributed to 
building up this insurance library at 
Harvard: 


Atlantic Life 

Boston Board of Life Underwriters 
Buffalo Life Association 
Connecticut Mutual 
Connecticut General 
Equitable Society 
Equitable of Des Moines 
Edward A. Woods Co. 
Great Southern Life 
George Washington Life 
Hartford Fire 


Insurance R. and R. Service 
John Hancock 

New York Insurance Dept. 
Kansas City Life 

Lincoln National 

Masonic Life 

Mutual Benefit 

Metropolitan Life ” 
Mutual Life Underwriters Assn. 
Northwestern Mutual 

New England Mutual 

National Fidelity Life 


Moving National Association To 
Hartford Provides Much Lobby Talk 


There Is a Split Camp in Association Circles on the Subject; 
Among Those in Favor of the Move Are Edward A. Woods, 
Pittsburgh, and George W. Ayars, Los Angeles; Hartford 
Compsznies Not Trying to Run National Association or 
Sponsoring Branch Office Vs. General Agencies Propa- 


ganda 


Memphis, Tenn., October 13.—There is 
considerable talk even although no dis- 
cussion in the convention relative to the 
proposition broached some months ago 
about moving the headquarters of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers to Hartford with John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau taking some part 
in the management and his “Managers’ 
Magazine” being merged with the Na- 
tional Association publication, “Life As- 
sociation News.” 

While this is in nothing but the talk 
stage there are some elements in the 
association which feel that this would 
give to two Hartford life companies un- 


Program Protection Outlined For 


Convention By Tressler W. Callihan 


Educational Department Head of John Hancock Mutual Life 
Says “The Only If in Life Is If I Live’; Solve That and 
the Rest Is Easy—Presents Some Pertinent Questions Cor- 
cerning Family and Business Life Insurance 


Memphis, Tenn., October 13—Tressler which bread winners should ask them- 


W. Callihan, manager department of 
education John Hancock Mutual Life, 
gave the convention his idea of program 
protection which in brief he said was 
to find the correct answer to this little 
but most important of all epigrams, “The 
only if in life is if I live.” 

Mr. Callihan then sketched the needs 
of a man if he lived and the needs of his 
family if he died. 

“Tf a man lives then insurance has two 
earning powers. They are to protect 
his present earning and his earning 
power after age sixty-five. Insurance 
will protect both periods of his life. The 
protection at present is for his family. 
The protection after age sixty-five is for 
himself. Thus, insurance plays both 
games against the middle and wins.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Callihan every 
man is a success who meets his obliga- 
tions and measures up to his responsibili- 
ties. It is immaterial whether his scale 
of living is at the rate of a thousand a 
year or a hundred thousand a year. The 
point is, does he get by without falling 
into debt and leaving his family unable 
to do what it wants to do? 

He presented a number of questions 


New York Life 

National Montpelier 

Northern Assurance 

Peoria Life 

The Prudential 

Provident Mutual 

Philadelphia Contributionship 

Travelers 

West Coast Life 

World Fire and Marine 

National Burezu of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 


due influence in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Association and might result in 
some sentiment for managerial offices in- 
stead of general agencies throughout the 
country. 

When seen by The Eastern Under- 
writer both companies emphatically de- 
nied that they had anything to do with 
the suggestion or that they had any de- 
sire to mix in the affairs of the National 
Association, or that they were sponsor- 
ing any propaganda for branch offices 
against general agencies. 

Edward A. Woods is in favor of the 
Hartford move and some of the old 
guard are decidedly against it. Among 
a number favorable to the proposition 
is George W. Avyars of Los Angeles. 


selves. In brief, they were: 

“If I die who will pay the mortgage 
on my home?” 

“Will my family be in want?” 

“Will they be able to educate my chil- 
dren?” 

“Will they have to go to work?” 

“Can my family continue to live in it 
present home and in the same neigh 
borhood or will it be obliged to move t 
a smaller place in a cheaper neighbor 
hood ?” 

“Will my parents want for anything!’ 

“Will they continue to be able to litt 
in comfort as they have been?” 

“Or will my father, who has retire 
again have to go out into the busines 
world seeking a job and maybe not bt 
ing able to find it?” 

“Is my estate as large as it shoul 
be?” 

With insurance any man can rest § 
cure that he need not worry about a 
such questions. 

Mr. Callihan then took up business # 
corporation insurance and asked ™ 
questions which business men constatl 
have in mind when they worry 20% 
their firm’s future in case they die 
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Association Manager 
Hull Issues a Creed 
And Offers Challenge 


LIFE INSURANCE 


PROGRESS 





Touches on the Developing of Business 
in Address at Convention 
at Memphis 





At the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Mem- 
phis this week, Roger B. Hull, managing 
director and general counsel of the as- 
sociation said in an address that the 
amazing growth of life insurance and its 
adaptability to new and changing condi- 
tions have developed a broader field of 
endeavor and larger measure of respon- 
sibility for the field, challenging him to 
greater effort toward higher standards 
and a more intensive usefulness. In 
speaking further he said: 

“] want to state a creed, and to sound 
a challenge. I know that I am right in 
the formulation of the creed. I hope 
I’m justified in the confidence which I 
hold in the sureness of your response to 
the challenge. If both of these major 
premises are well founded, thet we are 
going to have a wonderful year together 
and come back to the next annual con- 
vention with a record of real progress. 

“First: I believe that the institution 
of American life insurance is the great- 
est human agency in the world. With 
its new adaptability to changing social 
and economic conditions, it has attained 
a remarkable practical development and 
has experienced an amazing growth. The 
trials of the pioneers have been forgot- 
ten. The recollection of the difficulties 
which they encountered has been en- 
gulfed in the success and expansion of 
their ideals. Life has taken on some 
new values. New factors have been add- 
ed to a man’s achievement; new spurs to 
his ambition. Life insurance has been 
the most potent influence—and I use the 
superlative deliberately and carefully— 
the most potent influence in that accre- 
tion. 

“Second: I believe that this amazing 
growth of this adaptability of our insti- 
tution to new and changing conditions 
have developed for us a broader field of 
endeavor and a higher measure of re- 
sponsibility than we have ever faced be- 
fore. And this calls for more construc- 
tive effort toward higher standards and 
more intensive usefulness. Just -as 
methods of government and problems of 
the business world have become more 
ccmplex, just so have our problems be- 
come more involved and the need for 
a constructive program for their solution 
become more urgent. Just as life insur- 
ace has had to accommodate itself to 
the necessities of a new industrial sys- 
tem, just so now we must attend to the 
development of a new professional phil- 
osophy. The first and assential accom- 
mcdation has been evolved splendidly by 
the brilliant and devoted leaders in the 
home office. We sometimes fail to give 
them credit for that development. But 
the next step depends upon the broad- 
ening of the field of our efficiency and 
the raising of the plane of our endeavor; 
in translating into effective production 
the program and the platform which 
comes to us from them. There is a vital 
service to be rendered to American busi- 
hess, to the American home and to Am- 
erican prosperity by the systematic and 
intelligent development of American life 
Msurance; the instrumentality for that 
service has been placed in our hands; 
the job of translating it into the life of 
the country is largely ours. 

“Third: I believe that this National 
Association of ours, comprised of its ap- 
Proximately 200 local units, is the only 
instrument by which we can be sure that 
the development of our professional 
Philosophy is upon a high plane and the 
extension of our usefulness is far reach- 
ing. It is the only agency through which 


we can operate to discharge these new, 
important, vitally important, group re- 
sponsibilities. There surely can be no 
argument upon that element in my creed. 

“Fourth: I believe that from the val- 
ued traditions of the past we have a heri- 
tage, and that from our present vantage 
point of actual achievement, and impend- 
ing plans, we have a psychological mo- 
ment of opportunity both of which, the 
heritage and the impending opportunity, 
are going to drive us with a compelling 
force into the period, just ahead, of the 
highest endeavor and by far the greatest 
usefulness of any period in the history 
of this movement. And I choose to re- 
fer to only one of those impending plans, 
as significant of the era of progress 
upon which we are just entering. 

“T believe, and this becomes the fifth 
element in my creed, that the establish- 
ment of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, definite plans for which 








R. B. HULL 


are being presented to you at this con- 
vention, is not only the most significant 
step ever taken in the development of 
what I have called our professional 
ideals, our professional philosophy, but 
that it is really the first constructive, 
tangible and effective recognition of the 
advancement of the science of life un- 
derwriting in this country out of the 
realm of a business or industry into the 
plane of proud and proficient profession- 
alism. 

“There is just one final factor in my 


creed, the sixth. And it is in my opin-. 


ion, certainly from many angles, the most 
important. 


Program of Association 


“T believe, I know, that the program 
of this association, devoted to the ends 
of which I| have just spoken, namely, to 
the development of our _ professional 
ideals and the extension of our useful- 
ness, will have the effective support and 
the earnest co- operation of the execu- 
tives of the companies which we serve. 
I know this from the sincere expressions 
of innumerable company executives. And 
I say to you with all the confidence and 
earnestness of which I am capable, that 
there is no more danger, if we do our 
share in a serious and a sane way, there 
is no: more danger, of there arising a 
breach between the production and the 
distribution branches of this profession 
of ours than there is of a divergence in 
the interests of the Steel Mills of Pitts- 
burgh and the well known executive of- 
fies in New York City. In either case, 
anything but a program which shall 
speak with the united voice of the two 
departments, production and distribution, 
is simply inconceivable. 

“And now I come to the challenge. It 
begins with a question, for that is really 
what a challenge is, and it requires, just 
as definitely, an answer. Are you men 


and women wholeheartedly and vitally 
interested in this enterprise? Is there 
something about this creed, something 
about the business to which it relates, 
that will justify during the coming 
months the consecration of earnest effort 
to its important problems? Are we go- 
ing to turn this creed into a crusade? 
Or is it true of us, as Elihu Root said 
the other day of those who are inter- 
ested in reform of our criminal proce- 
dure: ‘But while we are all for reform, 
we are only mildly for reform. We 
don’t put any beef behind it.’? 

“Perhaps some of you say, and I’ll con- 
fess | have some sympathy with you, 
this is a rather intangible proposition, 
this business of asking us to throw our 
hats into the air over the creation of 
professional ideals and the development 
of the usefulness of the members of a 
profession. Perhaps you say: ‘Give us a 
definite program; tell us what the Na- 
tional Association is going to do for us 
and for each one of us, and then we 
will tell you whether or not we are in- 
terested in what you are saying.’ 

“But the first element in my challenge 
hits in at that very point. There has 
been some suggestion during the years 
that this association has not always 
measured up to its highest possibilities. 
That criticism has too often come from 
those who have stood aloof, and not from 
those who have been willing to pour their 
time, their thought, their energy and 
their money into this common cause. 

“And so, if you challenge me, and say 
that I am asking you to pledge your loy- 
alty and support to an intangible and 
nebulous theory, I answer, ‘you are cor- 
rect and justified to this extent; that if 
each one of you who has suggested or 
who may suggest that this association is 
not fulfilling its highest destiny, can 
point specifically to a constructive pro- 
gram or even to an isolated constructive 
idea which you have presented to the 
National Association, and to its officers 
and trustees, and which has been either 
turned down or ignored by them, with- 
out careful consideration, I will agree 
that you have given the full measure of 
your devotion, and you can afford to be- 
come just as much a straggler as you 
please. 

“But this is the flaw in such reasoning, 
that until we forget any petty party dif- 
ferences and only so long as the officers 
and trustees of the National Association 
and of every local association, and also 
every member of each local association, 
shall give time and thought and consid- 
eration to what our program ought to 
be, we are not going to be able effec- 
tively to construct it. I will go one step 
further than that and say to you, paren- 
thetically, that until the membership of 
this association shall attain a point, rep- 
resenting not approximately ten per cent. 
of the underwriters of this country, but 
at least twenty-five per cent., while you 
and I may sincerely attempt to formu- 
late the needs and to voice the aspira- 
tions and to harness the combined ener- 
gies of this fraternity, our efforts will 
not come to any where near their full 
fruition. 


A Vicious Circle 


“The thing that I am talking about 
comes very close to being what is called 
‘a vicious circle.’ It may be impossible, 
on the one hand, to construct a program 
which shall adequately serve the best 
interests of a profession of 200,000 mem- 
bers when you have as a program-con- 
structing unit only five or ten per cent. 
of the total membership enlisted in the 
cause, and it may be impossible, on the 
other hand, to enlist the support and co- 
operation of the larger percentage of 
these 200,000, until such a program has 
been constructed that they will be at- 
tracted and challenged to come in. 

“But I have confidence to believe that 
this is not true, or if it is true, that 
you men and women are going to rise to 
a level of performance which shall ac- 


complish even the impossible. And my 
challenge to you is just this, that with 


that degree of helpfulness, of thoughtful- 
ness and of sacrifice that you have per- 
haps never thought it possible for you to 
devote to any cause, you devote your- 


selves, each of you, during the next few 
months, not to an exhortation to those 
outside the fold to join an association of 
life underwriters, but to the making of 
some real contribution to the construc- 
tion of a program for the execution of 
the plans and purposes of the association 
of which you happen to be a member. 
I agree that it is impossible to attract 
into the organizations which we repre- 
sent, any considerable majority of the 
fellow members of our profession until 
we have set up an organization of such 
virility, of such breadth and depth of 
purpose, that it shall be generally rec- 
ognized, not simply that membership in 
the association is worth while, but that 
to remain outside its membership simply 
spells disadvantage and even failure. 
“After all it comes right down to this 
in its last analy sis, are we going to throw 
ourselves into this enterprise during 
these coming months or are we going to 
simply sit back and let someone else do 
it? I will go this far in stating a chal- 


lenge to myself, and I will take the re- 
sponsibility of stating it for the officers 


and trustees of the National Association, 
that if the rank and file of the member- 
ship of this association shall, during the 
next twelve months, throw into this com- 
mon cause the measure of devotion and 
of sacrifice of which they are capable, 
that then, if the officers and trustees of 
this association, at the next annual con- 
vention do not offer even a more con- 
structive program of usefulness than has 
ever been offered before and which will 
almost automatically result in a measur- 
able increase in our membership, then I 
for my part (and in this I believe the 
officers and trustees will wholeheartedly 
jein) will consider that I have failed mis- 
erably in discharging the trust which I 
have undertaken. 

“I want it to be said, with respect to 
every community in this country which 
has ten or more life underwriters prac- 
ticing their profession in it, that the in- 
fluence of the leaders of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association in their community ex- 
tends to every worthwhile activity under- 
taken there. There shouldn’t be, there 
mustn’t be, a single instrumentality for 
good in any community, be if of a re- 
ligious, social, educational, charitable or 
governmental character that doesn’t 
count on your support; yes, that doesn’t 
absolutely depend upon your approval. 

“And when that can be said of every 
separate life underwriters’ association 
from one coast of this country to the 
other, then the plane of your profession- 
al idealism will have attained its proper 
level, the measure of your usefulness will 
be its own reward and the problem of 
membership and of support of this joint 
movement will have disappeared. 

“Are we going to put any beef behind 
this movement? It may be a homely 
expression. But it serves my present 
purpose, men and women, and I choose 
to use it, and I say to you that of this 
one thing I am perfectly sure, that un- 
less this common cause is worth enough 
to us and to each one of us, to justify 
our putting not only a lot of our brain, 
but also a whole lot of our brawn into 
it, then it isn’t worth anything, and we 
might as well give it up.” 





New Trust 
Company Movie 
Out Jan. 1 


Winslow Russell, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, left the National 
Association convention to go to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where he will address 300 
people on the trust company insurance 
angle. 

He told a Phoenix Mutual Life dinner 
tonight about a trust company movie 
that will be out after the first of the 
year and will show how foolish it is for 
the average man to leave lump sums in- 
stead of income. He said that $450,000,- 
000 will be paid by insurance companies 
this vear in lump sums. 
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Why Men Take Time For 
National Ass’n. Work 


CAUSE WORTHY, SAYS ALDER 





Also Praises Activities of Field Assist- 
ants of National Association of 
Life Underwriters 





President George D. Alder of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in his address delivered at the Memphis 
convention told why men become offi- 
cers of the National Association and also 
discussed briefly the which 
have been made of some of the officers 
of the association in unfriendly quarters. 

As to why men take jobs in big asso- 
ciations and what they get out of it, he 
said: 

“National Association officers live a life 
of sacrifice and, it has been said, endure 
censure and praise without remuneration 
as if they were on the pay roll of some 
large commercial corporation. The pe- 
culiar part about it is they smile at con- 
tumely when directed at them and count 
their beads in the hope of forestalling 
other attacks. Nevertheless it is an ex- 
treme pleasure to associate with earnest, 
painstaking men who contribute, in a 
public way, the best that is in them for 
a worthy cause without hope of reward, 
except as they see well loved plans ad- 
vance through which a cause is served. 
I want here and now to pay tribute to 
those of the board of trustees who have 
loyally supported and advised: and coun- 
selled with me even though the work 


criticisms 


of your president might have seemed 
amateurish to them.” 
Comments on Critics 
In discussing the critics, Mr. Alder 


said: “Acknowledgment is also made of 
the friendly attitude, generally speaking, 
of the insurance journals of the country, 
for it is believed they were disposed to 
be fair, though some comments were 
caustic, and while, like pin pricks, they 
punctured our pride, they seemed free 
of venom and are forgotten.” 

Size-Up of Hull 

Here are President Alder’s references 
to General Manager Roger B. Hull and 
his appointment: 

“The closing weeks of the former ad- 
ministration seemed to make necessary 
the appointment of committees that were 
to function in the present one, the result 
of which was the introduction of some 
radical changes in the conduct of Na- 
tional Association affairs, among them 
being the one on reorganization and al- 
location. The recommendation of this 
committee, among other things was, af- 
ter. long and serious cogitation, that the 
office of paid assistant to the president 
be abolished and that the National As- 
sociation be put in readiness for the big 
things ahead of it, by creating the posi- 
tion of managing director and general 
counsel. Finally there was secured for 
this newly created office a man of rather 
unusual attainments, as an organizer and 
shrewdness in his profession of the law, 
whose authority in National Association 
affairs is supreme, subject only to the 
president and board of trustees. Natu- 
rally it is hoped that with these attain- 
ments and entrusted with power to act 
under the direction of the trustees and 
president, we will have in office an offi- 
cial with definite plans, and whether the 
president comes from Maine or Califor- 
nia and the trustees likewise, there will 
be a continuity of action. 

“The man selected by the committee 
for this work, Roger B. Hull, comes well 
equipped to make a stand for the rights 
of association members and through his 
legal knowledge is equipped to advise 
us just what those rights might be. Like- 
wise with his diversified acquaintance 
with people who do things we will be 
afforded the opportunity we long have 
sought, to have a friend at court when 
things vital to our cause are on the 
tapis. While the association budget will 
necessarily have to be extended, it is be- 
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ALDER 


lieved the future, under the guidance of 
the new managing director, will be pro- 
ductive of an increased income that will 
care for the expenditure.” 


Field Assistants 


In discussing 
said: 

“Appointment of field assistants is 
comparatively a new feature in associa- 
tion nianagement, but the possibility of 
great good from this source is more 
than apparent. By this means the in- 
fluence of the national officers is upheld 
throughout the field and where the call- 
ing has been magnified it has extended 
association completeness, radiating as it 
does, quickly and effectively the accom- 
plishments of the association as they 
daily transpire. In his travels about the 
country in the last fiscal year the ex- 
ecutive has had occasion to note the ac- 
tivities of the field assistants and has 
been impressed with the ardor and well 
directed activities of this body of men 
and, as is usually the case in such an 
organization, some have felt more 
strongly the obligation than others and 
their accomplishments have been great- 
er. Yet it must be said there could not 
have been the degree of success attend- 
ant upon the meetings attended by your 
president had it not been for the field 
assistants and it is a pleasure to com- 
mend them.” 

Mr. Alder praised the work of Execu- 
tive Secretary Ensign and spoke hope- 
fully of the future of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. 


the field assistants he 





CLARK’S TWO REPORTS 





Praise For Roger B. Hull and Estimate 
of Growing Stature of Insurance 


: : Agents 
Vice-President Paul F. Clark of the 
National Association made the two 


shortest reports to the convention. One 
was as head of the programme com- 
mittee on which were the following 
members. Edward A. Woods, Hugh D. 
Hart, John C. McNamara, William B. 
Henderson, Guy MacLaughlin and Ed- 
ward J. McCormack. 

Another report which had to do with 
his duties as vice-president, told of the 
good fortune of the organization in se- 
curing the services of Major Roger B. 
Hull as managing director, and then of- 
fered the following comment about the 
present status of the insurance business 
in America: 

“I believe the National Association to- 
day composes a higher type of member- 
ship than at any time in our previous 
history. I also believe that the present 
methods in use are of higher standards 
than ever before, and that the life un- 
derwriter, individually, is attaining grad- 
ually but surely that professional stand- 
ard to which he is so justly entitled.” 


Encouraging Report By 
Powell On Legislation 


ONLY 120 NEW LAWS ENACTED 





Tells Memphis Convention of Activities 
of Life Underwriters in Combating 
Injurious Bills 


An encouraging report on laws and 
legislation this year was submitted to 
the Memphis convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters this 
week by Henry J. Powell, chairman of 
this committee. Mr. Powell represents 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Louisville, Ky. He stressed the fact 
that more than 3,000 life insurance bills 
had been introduced in the various legis- 
latures, a greater number than in any 
previous vear except 1923 when about 
the same number of measures were pro- 
posed. These bills represented the legis- 
lative activities of forty-eight regular and 
eleven special state legislative sessions 
and the U. S. Congress. 

“A great portion of the measures in- 
troduced,” said Mr. Powell, “were of 
vital interest to life insurance companies, 
agents and policyholders, requiring ex- 
tremely close attention and co-operation 
between the agency forces and the home 
offices. More than 120 new laws were 
enacted affecting life insurance.” 





Tax Increase Measures Defeated 


Further along in his report, Mr. Pow- 
ell clearly showed how effectively the 
life insurance interests had combatted 
an unusually large number of tax in- 
crease measures which were proposed 
this year. He brought out that in nine 
states specific bills were introduced to 
increase the premium tax on life insur- 
ance—and in several states more than 
one bill was introduced for this purpose. 

Continuing, he said: “In three other 
states where similar proposals were 
under consideration, actual introductions 
were averted through quick and efficient 
educational work on the part of life 
underwriters and representatives of other 
branches of the insurance business. Pre- 
mium tax increase bills were actually in- 
troduced in Alabama, Georgia, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Pro- 
posed introductions were avoided in Flor- 
ida, New Mexico and South Carolina. 
After a strenuous fight only two states 
enacted laws increasing the tax on life 
insurance premiums. 


Hard Fight in Ohio 


“In Ohio during the closing hours of 
the session a bill increasing the premium 
tax from 2% to 3% was rushed through 
in one day’s time without giving the in- 
surance interests an opportunity to be 
heard. Strong effort was immediately 
made to secure the governor’s veto of 
this proposal. Life underwriters from 
all parts of the Ohio concentrated their 
efforts to this end. In spite of the ex- 
cellent cooperation and efficient work 
by all parties interested, the political 
situation was such that the governor, 
after expressing the view that the in- 
crease was unjust and unfair, permitted 
the bill to become law without his signa- 
ture.” 

It was also stated in Mr. Powell’s re- 
port how Wisconsin had changed the 
method of taxing foreign insurance com- 
panies from a retaliatory basis to 2% 
less dividends. “Only by the most vig- 
orous efforts of the life underwriters,” 
ke emphasized, “working in close coop- 
eration with other representatives of life 
companies and other insurance organiza- 
tions, were the proposed tax increase 
bills defeated in the other states.” 

Good work was also done in defeating 
compulsory investment’ measures. Seven 
in all were proposed in five states—two 
in Arkansas and Florida, and one each 
in California, North Dakota and Ten- 
nessee. Fortunately, none were enacted 
into law. Mr. Powell mentioned the 
Florida situation particularly which as- 
sumed rather serious aspects for a time. 


MADE 76 ADDRESSES 





Vice-President George W. Ayars Had a 
Busy Year; Increase in Member- 
ship on Pacific Coast 

In his report to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at the Mem- 
phis convention this week, Second Vice- 
President George W. Ayars gave some 
figures of his activities during the year 
which disclosed the fact that he has 
made seventy-six addresses since the last 
convention. Forty-five of these were be- 
fore life underwriters’ associations and 
thirty-one were before other organiza- 
tions. 

The increase in the membership in the 
association has been from the Pacific 
Coast. In California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington there has been a gain during the 
year of 173 members. 

Secend Vice-president Ayars took part 











GEORGE W. 


AYARS 


in the last twelve months in eighteen 
conferences of executive committees 
where cases of bad business practices 
were being discussed. 
_ In discussing the question of taxation 
in California, he said: 

“The taxation of annuities and other 
forms of life insurance settlements hav- 
ing reached a very acute stage in Cali- 
fornia, your second vice-president assem- 
bled the leading life underwriters, the 
leading trust officers and other legal 
talent “and a meeting was held with the 
county tax collector for Los Angeles 
County; and a third meeting before e 
California Tax Association officials, 
the end that an understanding a 
reached regarding future practice along 
tax lines and as much leniency was 
promised as is possible under our pres- 
ent California Statutes.” 





WANTS SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 





Chester O. Fischer at Memphis Conven- 
tion Says Local Associations De- 
mand “Celebrities” 

That the local life Underwriters’ As 
sociations through the United States are 
hungry for speakers of national reputa 
tion was discussed by Chester O. Fischer, 
in his talk at the Memphis convention 

this week. 

“There seems to be a disposition,” he 
said, “in all lines of human endeavor 10 
be impressed with foreign prophets. The 
out-of-town speaker always draws the 
crowd. Here is a case where distance 
lends enchantment.” 

He made the suggestion that the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
form a Speakers’ Bureau or a similar de- 
partment so as to be able to furnish 
good speakers to local associations. 
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Advertising Valuable 
Aid To Agency System 


LESSENS SALES RESISTANCE 





Reduces Waste Through Lapsation Says 
Chas. Hommeyer, Agency Sup’t. Union 
Central, at Memphis Convention 


In his address on “The American 
Agency System,” Charles Hommeyer, su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Union 
Central Life, told the convention of the 
Nationa! Association of Life Under- 
writers at Memphis, that the right kind 
and plan of advertising can be made a 
valuable aid to the agency system in 


stressing the value and importance of the 
agent, in lessening sales resistance and 
in reducing the ratios of waste through 
lapsation and surrenders. 

“No achievement of man, not even his 
conquest of the air, fills me with greater 
admiration than the great bridges which 
span the wide valleys, the deep chasms,” 
said Mr. Hommeyer. 

‘A great bridge, whether of masonry 
or steel, is an expression of good-will, 
of mutuality, of co-operation, of faith, 
of courage, of scientific knowledge, and 
of consummate skill—so much so, that it 
may be said of the nations, and of the 
ages—“By their bridges ye shall know 
them.” 

“It is to ancient Rome that we are 
most indebted for the science and art 
of bridge building, and no finer example 
of their work exists than the Pont du 
Gard, which although ante-dating the 
Christian era is yet in good state of 
preservation. 

“I like to think of this great aque- 
duct as a prototype of the Institution 
of Life Insurance. Its series of support- 
ing and enduring granite arches, beauti- 
fully typify the companies and their 
agency torces, while the endless flow of 
policy benefits, completing and carrying 
on life purposes, is reflected in the crys- 
tal artery of life which flowed uninter- 
tuptedly for sixteen centuries over the 
Pont du Gard to the City of Nimes, from 
the mountain springs far away. 

“If this symbolism be accepted, then 
it may also be said of nations, and peo- 
pies, and individuals, that “By their in- 
surance bridges ye shall know them.” 

“While the development of the sci- 
ence and business ot life insurance in 
Europe can be traced through three cen- 
turies or more, it has not as yet com- 
pleted its first century in America. 

“Throughout its entire history, a dis- 
tinctive feature of American Life Insur- 
ance has been its Agency System, for 
with few exceptions Life Insurance on 
this continent has been marketed on the 
Agency plan. The exceptional attempts 
to seil insurance in this country over 
the counter or by mail, or through bank 
or siate officials, have been meagre in 
number and in results. 

“It will be recalled that even Govern- 
meni insurance could not be sold to the 
orb soldier facing the hazards of the 
world’s greatest and most destructive 
war, even after a wide-spread publicity 
campaign, until the Government had en- 
liste every influence and agency at its 
comm, and, 

“The tragic sequel to the forty billions 
of War Risk Insurance is that in spite of 
repeated and most liberal offers to re- 
vive and convert, it has dwindled to 
about 10% of the original amount. A par- 
tial answer to this wholesale lapsation 
can be found in the absence of any 
Agency System—in the lack of a compe- 
tent liaison between the insurer and the 
iisured., 

The Agents the Real Builders 


“It is through the industry and perse- 
Verance of the army of agents, past and 
Present, that the great bridge of Ameri- 
can Life Insurance has been built and 
maint; ained. 

“Some valuation of the social and eco- 
nomic service rendered by the Life Un- 
derwriters. of America may be conceived 
tom the distribution of policy proceeds. 





The cash payments last year in the 
United States and Canada to policyhold- 
ers or their beneficiartes, according to a 
recent tabulation of the “National Under- 
writer” for their geographical distribu- 
tion number, totaled the munificent sum 
of $1,585,642,125—an average of more 
than four and one-third millions for each 
cay of the year. Even more impressive 
is the amount of insurance now in force 
destined to benefit and bless the genera- 
tions present and yet unborn, the total 
reaching the staggering and incompre- 
hensible sum of eighty billions, repre- 
senting three-fourths of the entire life 
insurance of the world. Could more con- 
vincing proof be asked of the value and 
efficiency of the American Agency Sys- 
tem? 

“It may be interesting in this connec- 
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tion to contrast our growth with that in 
Great Britain, where the Agency System 
does not exist to any appreciable extent. 
In 1900 there were. sixty-six companies 
operating in Great Britain, with insur- 
ance in force totaling slightly more than 
four billion dollars ($4,061,000,000). In 
1925 the amount in force totaled almost 
ten billions, increasing approximately 
two and a half times. During the same 
quarter-century, the combined amount in 
force in the United States and Canada 
increased more than eight-fold. 

“In fact, we are now writing more 
new business annually in America than 
the total amount in: force thirty-five 
years ago—at the end of the first half- 
century of Life Insurance effort in the 
United States. 


The Agency System a Two-Way Bridge 


“Every student of the business is fa- 
miliar with the minute restrictions and 
exacting conditions of the policies of the 
yester-years, as compared with the lib- 
eral privileges and broad options under 
present-day contracts. 

“Tt is not, however, as generally under- 
stood how large and important a part 
the Agency System played in bringing 
about the evolution of these modern pol- 
icy provisions. 

“It was the agents in their contact 
with the public who discovered the 
wider needs and greater uses for Life 
Insurance, who first presented and in- 
terpreted these needs to the executive 
and scientist cf the business. And when 
the latter had devised the broader and 
more liberal policies and clauses, it was 
the agents who in turn took these docu- 
ments to the public, presenting and in- 
terpreting their more or less technical 
provisions back into the terms of human 
needs and life purposes. Thus has the 
scope of Life Insurance been widened to 
cover the many and varied hazards to life 
and health and fortune. 

“By reason of this two-fold service to 
the insurer and the insured, the Agency 
System may be considered as the great 
two-way bridge, over which, to and fro, 


flows the enormous traffic of the busi- 
ness. 


The Future of the Agency System 


“So much for the past, but what of 
the future may be asked. A Teassuring 
answer to the query is found in the spe- 
cial nature of the business and its es- 
sentially distinctive marketing problems. 

“Developments and altering conditions 
in the economic world from time to 
time bring about changes in market- 
ing methods but the marketing function 
remains constant and unchanging. The 
successful marketing of its product will 
always be a major problem in all busi- 
ness. Life Insurance being no exception 
to this rule, for without new business a 
company would be in a state of liquida- 
tion. 

“That Life Insurance is not a com- 
modity and subject to usual marketing 
methods is, however,’ frequently over- 
looked. The character of the Life In- 
surance contract and service offered re- 
quires special methods to fulfill its mar- 
keting function. 

“Industry and commerce find their 
greatest advantages in close proximity 
to the sources of supply, and in the ac- 
cessibility to their markets. In marked 
contrast the very security of Life Insur- 
ance demands a wide distribution of its 
risks. Due to the uncertainty of life ex- 
pectancy, and the questions of moral 
hazard and insurable interest involved, 
the risks assumed furthermore require 
the -most careful and intelligent selec- 
tion. Without the loyal support and co- 
operation of an extensive Agency Force, 
the most desirable distribution and selec- 
tion cannot be secured. 

“Nor can the Institution of Life Insur- 
ance render its best and largest service 
to society without the personal contact 
and guidance of such an organization. 
This service of the agency system in its 
best modern conception begins with fit- 
ting policy provisions to individual needs, 
and ends only with the final discharge 
of the last policy obligation. By this two- 
fold criterion of security and service, 
both vital to the economic welfare, can 
be best judged the merits of any pro- 
pesed marketing methods. 

“It may be well to briefly consider 
some of the plans proposed. First may 
be mentioned what to some has appeared 
as a storm-cloud on the horizon. Name- 
ly—the possible establishment of Gov- 
ernment Insurance and its ultimately 
supplanting the so-called private compa- 
nies. Government Insurance, wherever 
it exists ,naturally depends upon the 
general policy of the respective coun- 
tries. It, however, has been fostered 
only under either paternal or semi-so- 
cialistic states. In America where pri- 
vate enterprise is given free scope, it is 
difficult to imagine Government Insur- 
ance ever receiving serious consideration. 
Unless we mistake the signs of the times, 
the popular demand is for more effi- 
cient business methods in Government, 
and for less inefficient Government 
method in business. 

““A second atmospheric portent, more 
in the nature of a wind than a cloud, has 
been the receni interesting discussion on 
the advertising method of marketing Life 
Insurance. The growing potency of ad- 
vertising in modern marketing methods, 
particularly in the sale of manufactured 
products, is quite apparent. But any 
suggestion of the possible elimination of 
the necessity of the Life Insurance agent 
is of course an absurdity. 

“Even granting that an ‘active demand’ 
for Life Insurance might be created 
through an extensive and comprehensive 
program of advertising, as certain advo- 
cates assume, there would still remain 
for individual and personal treatment, 
the essential problems of safe selection 
and intelligent coverage. But to assume 
that any amount of advertising would 
create so active a desire as to line up 
prospects at a company or agency office, 
evidences a lack of knowledge of both 
of what is involved in Life Underwriting, 
and of human nature itself. Who, by 
any flight of imagination, can picture 
men voluntarily mortgaging their auto- 
mobiles in order to procure Life Insur- 


ance? 
familiar. 

“On the other hand, I firmly believe 
that the right kind of plan of advertis- 
ing can be made_a valuable hand maiden 
to the Agency System; first, in stress- 
ing the value and importance of the 
counsel and guidance of the well- 
equipped agent; second, in lessening sale 
resistance through a more general knowl- 
edge of what Life Insurance is and: what 
it does; and third, in fostering the con- 
servation of the business in force, in re- 
ducing the ratio of waste through lapsa- 
tion and surrenders by creating in the 
mind of the public a greater apprecia- 
tion of their insurance. 

“A third proposal that also runs ath- 
wart the dual criterion of personal se- 
lection and adequate coverage is the es- 
tablishment of banking insurance depart- 
ments. We may also include in this clas- 
sification much, at least, of the strictly 
brokerage business. For when the ele- 
ments of company accountability and 
control are lacking, the business as a 
whole, in the very nature of the case, 
will not be as desirable as that secured 
by regular recognized and accredited 
agents. Neither does this source of busi- 
ness assure the policyholders the com- 
petent advice and uniform quality of 
service to which they are entitled. 

“In other words, upon the capacity and 
strength of the Agency Bridge of any 
company must very largely depend both 
the character of the business secured, 
and the character of the service enjoyed 
by its policyholders and their beneficia- 
ries. 

“Tt would, therefore, seem most un- 
wise, if not perilous, to the future, to 
weaken or undermine the great bridge 
of the American Agency System by any 
proposal that aims to secure mere vol- 
ume of business by direct wholesale 
methods ,or through any channel other 
than carefully selected, adequately 
equipped, and well-directed Company 
Agencies. 


With the converse we are all 


The Welfare of Society Paramount 


“But in the consideration of the value 
and importance of the Agency System 
let us not forget that the Institution of 
Life Insurance exists primarily, not for 
the benefit of the companies or their 
agency forces, but for the economic wel- 
fare of society. 

“The trend today is toward lower costs 
and wider coverage, and the insuring 
public are entitled to maximum protec- 
tion at as low a cost as is consistent with 
adequate and satisfactory service. On 
the other hands, ‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire,’ and as Governor Hughes in 
an official message in 1908 declared—The 
Insurance Agent should receive reason- 
able compensation, and such just rewards 
as the interest of the policyholders will 
justify.’ 

“In this connection it should be noted 
that of all the items entering the fam- 
ily or business budget, Life Insurance 
alone has shown no increase in unit cost 
over pre-war levels. According to the 
last published statement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the general cost of 
living is still 75% higher than in 1913. 
Compensations in all other occupations 
and employment have shown more or 
less increase, but agents’ commissions 
have remained unchanged. Forturately, 
the marked impetus in new business dur- 
ing the past decade has increased the 
average per capita production of the 
agents and enabled them to meet the 
increased costs of living. 

“In conclusion, we owe it to the public 
welfare and to the Institution of Life 
Insurance to strive for the constant bet- 
terment of the Agency System, and to 
make it increasingly attractive to young 
men of the highest character and ca- 
pacity. 

“There is inherent in the business, in 
the social and economic service it ren- 
ders, all that goes to make up a great 
profession. We rejoice in the strides that 
have been made in this direction, and 
we welcome every action of State De- 
partments, or of company managements, 
or of the Underwriters’ Associations 
improving their Agency Personnel. 
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Insurance Investment 
Value Proved By Hart 


COMPARES OTHER HOLDINGS 





In Past Policies Have Been Sold For 
Protection, but Arguments Are 
Growing in Variety 





Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, answered recent critics of 
life insurance in his address at the Mem- 
phis convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, his topic 
being the one used as the slogan of the 
convention, “Completing: Life’s Plans 
Through Life Insurance.” 

This theme, Mr. Hart said, was not a 
go-getter’s battle cry, but it is a for- 
mula of life insurance usefulness. There 
is no higher form of salesmanship than 
for life men to think primarily of ways 
in which life insurance can be helpful 
and only secondarily of ways in which 
it can be sold. Taking up the question 
of institutional advertising he said it 
could be helpful if not too much were 
expected of it. He said in part: 

What to Expect 
must admit that national adver- 
tising has paid in the field of commodi- 
ties; we must admit that the new com- 
petition has stimulated commercial busi- 
The first question that arises, 
then, is: Should life insurance adopt the 
distribution methods that have proved so 
signally successful in stimulating the sale 
of commodities? I believe that a na- 
tional advertising campaign, supported 
by all the companies, as heretofore ad- 
yocated by the National Association, on 
an institutional basis, sustained over a 
long period of years, and on a scale 
"lt enough to be in keeping with the 
magnitude and importance of the insti- 
tution of life insurance would be de- 
cidedly helpful to the agents in their 
work of distribution. 

“But let us not expect too much from 
such a campaign. Let us not expect our 
prospects to line up, like the patients 
of the nose and throat specialist, or the 
purchasers of railroad tickets, or postage 
ee seeking té buy life insurance. 
Such claptrap ideas, on the one hand, 
are as unsound as the ideas of some of 
our ultraconservative thinkers, who 
maintain that the distribution of com- 
modities and of life insurance do not 
have any elements in common. They 
have this much in common, namely, that 
people must know about either before 
ee will buy either. They differ in one 
very important respect: Commodities 
can be sold by mass merchandising 
methods, whereas life insurance can be 
sold only by individual solicitation. The 
agent will always have his important 
place in distributing life insurance and 
the only thing advertising might do is to 
make his task easier, and make him, 
therefore, more effective. 


The New Competition 


“As to whether we should adopt the 
spirit of the new competition ; whether 
we should consider life insurance as a 
competitor to every other business, and 
should join their hectic tussle for as 
much as we could get of the national in- 
come, I believe the service ideal, ex- 
pressed in our theme, represents the 
dominant ideal of our business and that 
it would be very unwise for life insur- 
ance to cease to be serviceized and be- 
come soulessly commercialized. 

“But those who revolt against the sell- 
ing methods of life insurance companies, 
would have us believe that our distribu- 
tion system has failed. Who can brand 

sales system with failure that has for 
its customers fifty-five million Ameri- 
cans, almost half of our entire popula- 
tion; a sales system that has to its credit 
estates which it has created of the almost 
inconceivable sum of eighty billions of 
dollars; in potential benefits to poster- 
ity and which has distributed to the 
American people already, the enormous 
sum of seventeen billions of dollars. 
These results were obtained largely 
through the personal presentation of the 


“We 


ness. 


life insurance story, and may be regarded 
as the achievement of the spoken word 
method of advertising. 

“We increase our sales by enlarging 
the conceptions of people in regard to 
life insurance. When they thought that 
life insurance was useful only as a burial 
fund sales were small; we then taught 
them that it was useful not only to pay 
funeral expenses, but also to tide the 
family over the temporary adjustment 
period following the breadwinner’s 
death, and sales grew in proportion to 
this enlargement of conception; we next 
taught them that it was useful not only 
as a fund for burial and emergency ad- 
justment, but also to provide a_ stable 
capital from which, not a temporary, but 
a permanent income for necessities 
could be procured. And with this still 
bigger conception, sales again increased. 
So that we have as the foundation of 
our entire scheme of selling the vitaliz- 
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ing principle that we can always enlarge 
our sales by enlarging people’s concep- 
tions of life insurance, and that is ex- 
actly the purpose of our theme. It con- 
veys a larger conception of life insurance 
than has yet prevailed and as we incul- 
cate this theme into the understanding 
of the people of America, sales of life 
insurance will grow until they catch up 
with the conception itself. So that after 
all, ‘Completing Life’s Plans Through 
Life Insurance’ is an indirect selling 
theme and a most compelling one. 


Enlarging Previous Conceptions 


“In what way does our theme enlarge 
our previous conceptions? All other con- 
ceptions of life insurance have dealt with 
necessities, with human needs. Our 
theme joins life insurance with ambitions. 
Now, the difference between needs and 
ambitions is the difference between the 
smallest measure of life and the larg- 
est. 

“May I even suggest that all of our 
previous conceptions of life insurance 
have savored somewhat of a negative 
tone. Life insurance has been used to 
mitigate disaster. It has been used to 
guarantee existence. It has been used as 
a soldier on guard over the perils that 
may follow disability, old age and death. 
It is an interesting foible of human na- 
ture that people do not feel the same 
enthusiasm for a negative that they do 
for a positive. Therefore, as we come to 
regard insurance as useful in building 
up a man’s prosperity, as well as in 
averting disaster; useful in furthering 
his success, as well as in assuring the 
necessities ‘of bare existence; useful as 
a soldier bent on conquest, the empire- 
builder’s right hand man, as well as a 
home guard; we shall find in this in- 
tellectual transformation from a more or 
less negative idea to a positive one, a 
popularizing process that will take away 
much of the drabness that now colors 
our thought of life insurance. We can 


50 Papers Now Carry 
News Of Insurance 


R. & R. SERVICE PREPARES COPY 





Local Associations Co-Operate Praise 
for M. B. Oakes of Indianapolis 
Given in Memphis 





Otis Logan, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation with R. & R. 
Course, told the Memphis convention this 
week of the progress that has been made 
with the association in co-operation with 
M. B. Oakes of the R. & R. Service in 
furnishing to newspapers material about 
insurance for the reading columns of the 
newspapers. He said on this subject: 

“At Atlantic City, the outstanding piece 
of work outlined to be accomplished un- 
der affiliation in 1927, was the set up of 
a plan under which the Insurance Re- 
search and Review Service would pro- 
vide a copyrighted column of life insur- 
ance news for newspapers, each week. 

“At the mid-winter meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national asso- 
ciation, Mansur B. Oakes, president of 
the Insurance Research & Review Serv- 
ice, outlined the plan prepared for fur- 
nishing the newspapers with a column 
each week. He promised that if the lo- 
cal associations throughout the country, 
to the number of fifty, would make ar- 
rangements with one local newspaper in 
each town for carrying the column regu- 
larly each week, that the Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service would prepare 
the ‘copy,’ copyright it, and send-it to 
the newspapers each week, without 
charge either to the newspapers or to 
the associations. The plan was approved 


enthusiastically by the executive com- 
mittee. 
The Plan 


“By August 15 arrangements had been 
completed for carrying the column in 
forty newspapers—and on August 15 the 
long desired newspaper service became a 
reality. 

“Since the beginning of the service a 
number of papers have been added to the 
list which is now in excess of fifty. 

“Under this plan the life underwriters 
in any community have available copy 
that is prepared from the standpoint of 
newspaper-reader interest. The ‘copy’ 
is based upon the idea that the Institu- 
tion of Life Insurance is so big that it 
is ‘copy’ when properly prepared, and 
that the institution deals so intimately 
with the personal affairs of men and 
women that newspaper readers have 
more in common in the subject of life 
insurance than they have in any other 
subject, except government and religion. 

“The service as it is now functioning 
will provide excellent reading matter for 
the newspapers and tell the story of life 
insurance to the nation. 

“Tt is suggested that underwriters as 
far as possible patronize the newspapers 
carrving the column by using display ad- 
ve-tising space in them. 

“Cn account of the necessarily wide- 
sprerd geographical distribution of the 
ree-bers of the R. & R. Advisory Com- 
mittee, it is possible for the committee 
cnly to get together at the annual meet- 
ings of the association for the outlining 
of annual programs of advancement. A 
mecting of the committee to formulate 
the program for 1928 has been called for 
a convenient time during the annual 
meeting at Memphis.” 





even believe that this new conception 
may invest life insurance with the power 
to give us thrills even as automobiles 
and radios and motion pictures do; 
thrills more enduring because they will 
come from its partnership in that most 
fascinating of all earthly enterprises, the 
pursuit of life’s ambitions. 
Fine Investment 

Utilizing life insurance as an invest- 
ment fits more logically into this posi- 
tive conception of life insurance than it 
did in the old idea which comprehended 
life insurance as protection only. So 
long as we conceded that life insurance 
was only protection, we admitted by in- 
ference that life insurance was not a 
good investment. We now propose to 
complete life’s plans through life insur- 
ance. All earthly plans rest upon eco- 
nomic foundations. We cannot go far in 
completing plans through life insurance 
unless we recognize in addition to its 
protective character the investment as- 
pect of life insurance. The adoption of 
our theme, therefore, means that we now 
enter life insurance in the investment 
field as a security competing on equal 
terms with other securities for a place 
in every man’s investment structure, by 
which he hopes to realize his life’s am- 
bitions. Unless we can discover in life 
insurance the elements of a sound in- 
vestment, we must withdraw it as a posi- 
tive ally in completing life’s plans and 
let it continue to play only its protec- 
tive role as heretofore. 

“The question that confronts us then 
is whether life insurance can compete 
with other investments, when judged 
solely on its merits as an investment. 

“There are four principal forms of in- 
vestment outside of life insurance now 
occupying the investment field—namely, 
honds, mortgages. real estate and stocks. 
Bond houses in determining the relative 
grades of investments test them in rela- 
tion to ten standards as follows: 


THE VALUE OF LIFE INSURANCE AS AN 
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“Life insurance as an investment 
shows a rating of nine A’s and onc B, 
as against only two A’s for bonds; one 
A for mortgages; two A’s for real 
estate; five A’s for savings banks, and 
no A’s for stocks. The B rating which 
life insurance receives in this scientific 
investment test is under the factor of 
llicome return. 

“Unfortunately, the American people 
have been inclined to regard this factor 
as the most important of the ten. Asa 
matter of fact, safety is the most im- 
portant element of an investment. 

“The underlying purpose of all invest- 
ments is to complete certain plans. The 
infallible safety of life insurance makes 
it the ideal investment with which to 
lay the financial foundation for the cer- 
tain consummation of our plans. 

“As we develop this new attitude of 
mind in regard to life insurance, we shall 
find men insuring their lives in order 
to play golf or travel in their declining 
years, and not merely insuring to keep 
away from the poor house; we shall find 
them insuring to endow colleges, instead 
of merely insuring to send their sons 
to college; insuring to create capital for 
enlarging their business enterprises, in- 
stead of merely insuring to pay thelr 
business debts; insuring to build up for- 
tunes, instead of merely insuring to pre- 
vent the wreck of fortunes. For we shall 
come to understand that there is no plan 
in life which rests on an economic foun- 
dation, however small or great, however 
simple or complicated, that cannot be 
aided to completion through life insur- 
ance. And thus a new element will be 
introduced into human ambition—for we 
shall recognize that in addition to hav 
ing available an incomparable device fot 
controlling events after our lifetime, we 
have available an equally effective de- 
vice for building and conserving 1 
present enjoyment, as well as for iuture 
disposal, the fortunes of living men.’ 
INVESTMENT 
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Julian S. Myrick 
Elected President 


(Continued from page 3) 
until the close of 1926 the production of 
the agency has been as follows: 


1910. .$ 2,200,000 1918. .$15,000,000 


1911.. 4,300,000 1919. . 22,500,000 
1912.. 5,700,000 1920. . 28,100,000 
1913.. 6,100,000 1921.. 24,200,000 
1914.. 7,700,000 1922. . 28,100,000 
1915.. 7,400,000 1923.. 32,000,631 
1916.. 11,400,000 1924. . 29,880,085 
1917.. 15,200,000 1925.. 33,490,371 


1926. .$34,233,000 

In the month of January, 1926, the 
Ives & Myrick agency paid for $4,131,000, 
which represented the largest month in 
its history. 

In addition to his prominence in life 
insurance, Julian S. Myrick has been 
conspicuously associated with the game 
of tennis for more than fifteen years. He 
was instrumental in bringing the West 
Side Tennis Club from the upper part 
of New York City to Forest Hills, L. I. 
He is at present chairman of the Davis 
Cup Committee of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association and is also a 
member of the executive committee of 
that body. He was at one time presi- 
dent of the West Side Tennis Club and 
also president of the United’ States Lawn 
Tennis Association. 

Chester O. Fischer, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, at St. Louis, 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 


was the choice of the nominating com- 
mittee for first vice-president. 

Other nominations were E. J. McCor- 
mack, general agent, Minnesota Mutual, 
Memphis, second vice-president; W. W. 
Winne, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Denver, third vice-president. James 
Elton Bragg, general agent Union Cen- 
tral Life, Philadelphia, secretary, and 
Charles A. Foehl, manager, The Pruden- 
tial, New York, treasurer. 

(Continued on page 10-D) 


Epigramic Income Presentation 
Electrifies Convention Delegates 


John W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Detroit, Cleaned 
Up in His Talk On Income Insurance in Which He Used 
Many Humorous Illustrations From Actual Sales, Some of 


Which Are Enumerated Below 


Memphis, Tenn., October 13.—John W. 
Yates, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, 
cleaned up at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
today with the talk on income insurance 
which he has given in many places. It 
sparkled with epigrams, pat sayings and 
ways of putting the income insurance 
argument in a manner which struck 
home. 

His best illustration of selling income 
is to go to a prospect with a blank piece 
of paper and say to him: “This paper 
represents the income which you need. 
I'll now tear the paper into three pieces 
and toss two of the pieces away. Could 
you exist on your income represented by 
this small piece of paper which is only 
one-third as large as the other pieces of 
paper, all three of which represent your 
present income?” 

Another illustration he uses is to draw 
a large house representing the present 
home of the prospect. He then draws a 
small house in one corner of the original 
drawing and says: “How would you feel 
if compelled to live in a dwelling as 
small as this?” 

Some points made by Mr. Yates were 
these: 

“Income picks up the burden after the 
load has been dropped by adversity.” 

“The reason for buying income is not 
because some one is to die, but some 
are going to live.” 


“Income discounts the future.” 

“Life insurance places a legal contract 
around income so as to make it impreg- 
nable and continuous.” 

“Income insurance incorporates a 
man’s economic value and places it in a 
cash form payable until needed.” 

“Tt places the widow and rest of the 
family on the payroll the first month 
after the husband and father is taken off. 

“It is the only thing which father buys 
on the instalment plan which mother 
does not have to complete the program.” 

“Tt is not a luxury which only a rich 
man can afford.” 


“T believe in small income policies, and 
will give you an example. In a north- 
west city is an old ladies’ home where 
one of the inmates has an insurance pro- 
ceeds income of eleven dollars a month. 
It enables her to go to the movies, to 
buy small things for herself and to put 
some money into the collection box on 
Sunday. She is the only woman in the 
home with any income and so she feels 
rich in comparison with the others. 

“A small income policy on a man in 
debt who dies will often provide a roof 
over the head of the widow and children, 
enabling her to turn around and find 
herself economically. 


“Income means flour. It justifies the 


faith that the family had in the father - 


when he lived. 
discouraged.” 


It gives courage to the 


Pacific Mutual 
General Agents 


Conference 

Memphis, Oct. 12—The Pacific Mu- 
tual Life general agents have been hold- 
ing a two days’ conference here. The 
principal news developing at the sessions 
being: 

John H. Russell, son of John Newton 
Russell, general agent of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, Los Angeles, has compiled an 
educational course for class-room work 
which will be used by all general agents 
of the company. 

Mr. Russell briefly sketched the course 
which met with unanimous approval from 
the general agents present, and Vice- 
President Parsons of the home office 
said the company stood behind it. 

The conference discussed “Where and 
How to Find and Develop Standardiza- 
tion of Office Practices and Mechanics of 
the Business.” 





Convention 
Demonstration 
For Ruth Elder 


Memphis, Tenn., October 13—One of 
the most remarkable demonstrations in 
the history of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters took place today 
when it was announced that Ruth Elder 
had landed in Holland. 

The entire convention sprang spon- 
taneously to its feet and there were 
cheers throughout the room. A motion 
was immediately made to sing “Amer- 
ica,” which was done with vigor. Then 
a committee was appointed to send the 
daring aviatrix a telegram of congratula- 
tions. 

Editor’s Note: It proved later that the 
word that Ruth Elder had landed in Hol- 
land was incorrect. As the entire world 
now knows she landed in the Atlantic 
Ocean some three hundred miles off the 

zores and with her pilot was rescued 
by a passing tanker. 





Very 
Thoughtful 
Jack Shuff 


Leave it to Jack Shuff of Cincinnati to 
think up something thoughtful. One of 
the interruptions in a trip from Memphis 
to Boston by way of Cincinnati is a two- 
and-a-half hour wait in the latter city. 

Mr. Shuff, who is general agent of the 
‘Union Central Life, has invited the Bos- 
ton delegation to meet him at the Cin- 
cinnati station when it arrives Saturday 
morning and to go with him to his estate 
near Cincinnati. 

The invitation has been accepted and 
so this two and a half hours has lost 
its terrors. 


Tokio 
Life Director 


At Convention 

Memphis, Tenn., October 13.—S. Doi, 
director of the Chiyoda Mutual Life of 
Tokio, was introduced to the convention 
and he made a good speech in English. 

Since June last he has been touring 
the world studying insurance and eco- 
nomics. He got a cable from Japan to 
visit the National Association’s conven- 
tion. 





He began by paying a tribute to the 
insurance business of this country, the 
size of which he designated as stupen- 
dous. The Chiyoda is twenty years old 
but has $250,000,000 insurance in force. 
Its surplus is $2,600,000. The president 
of the Chiyoda Mutual was once presi- 
dent of the Keio University of Tokio. 

In concluding his talk Mr. Doi said: 
“Fundamentally the principle of life in- 
surance is derived from humanitarism. 
Those who pursue the business are 
working not only for the sake of the 
business but for the benefit of humanity. 
There should always exist a real Chris- 
tian spirit among the co-workers of the 
world.” 

Mr. Doi closed with an Americanism 





as follows: “l thank you.” 
Wire 
Lawrence Priddy 


“I Told You So” 


Memphis, Tenn., October 13—It was 
decided to send a telegram to Lawrence 
Priddy of New York, telling him of the 
cool weather here today. When Mr. 
Priddy was fighting against Memphis as 
the choice of the Atlantic City executive 
committee for the 1927 convention, he 
said Memphis temperature would be as 
high as 99 degrees. 

The officers asked Ernest Owen and 
H. Wilbert Spence to frame the tele- 
gram. They said they would do so with 
pleasure. 





Detroit 
Gets Next 
Convention 


The next convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will be 
in Detroit. This was the spontaneous note 
of the committee as nobody made 
speeches in favor of Detroit nor was 
there ballyhoo of any kind. 


New Bedford 
Wins Edwards 
Trophy 

New Bedford, Mass., won the Charles 
Jerome Edwards trophy offered by the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 


ers to the association making the big- 
gest gain in membership. 








General 
Manager 
Hull Ill 


Memphis, Oct. 12—Roger B. Huh, 
general manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters became ill 
after reaching Memphis. He had recoy- 
ered sufficiently to attend meetings on 
Tuesday afternoon. 





Hawaii 
Association 
Now A Member 


Memphis, Oct. 12—Hawaii now has an 
Association of Life Underwriters which 
has joined the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. It was formed in 
Honolulu when John Newton Russell of 
Los Angeles was there for 
months. 


several 
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J. C. McNamara, Guardian, New York, 
Discussed Training Of Agency Force 


Initiating in Life Insurance Selling Is Vital Problem; It Should 
Form Base on Which New Agent Is Trained; Outlines 
Method Used in His General Agency; Best Writer Uses 
Cold Canvas for 60% of His Production; Censured Com- 
mercialization of Friendship 


Memphis, Tenn., October 13.—One of 
the principal speakers at a meeting of 
agency managers, with John Marshall 
Holcombe in the chair, was John C. 
McNamara, Guardian Life, New York, 
who discussed the training of an agency 
force. The meeting was largely attended 
here this afternoon, there being seven 
speakers. He said in part: 

“It is my experience, that many of 
us seem to be infinitely better salesmen 
than their paid-for figures actually in- 
dicate. You know that they are good 
men in an interview, that they can pre- 
sent well, that they close reasonably well, 
but somehow they don’t seem to keep 
reasonably busy, it is too long between 
their cases, they suffer fits of tempera- 
ment, aren’t really happy and well es- 
tablished, and continue in the business 
on a hit-or-miss basis. 

“It is my belief that a has 
been made in the beginning on such 
men, in that they can’t initiate. Initiat- 
ing, in life insurance, is the base upon 
which explanation and closing depend, 


failure 


and in the training of new men, too lit- 
tle attention is paid to initiating, find- 
ing, prospecting and too much to teach- 
ing life itself, talks, 
methods of presentation. 

“We have a lot of fellows over-edu- 
cated for the amount of business they 
do, and under-educated in finding the 


insurance sales 


natural way for them to make it easy 
for themselves to keep busy in the use 
of their post-initiating knowledge. 

“In the early stages, we should em- 
phasize prospecting from the standpoint 
of attempting to build a contact machine, 
which is simply our name for that com- 
posite of things which a man can do 
repeatedly, which, with least strain on 
himself, will keep him busy, getting him 
in front of people of reasonable purchas- 
ing power, who have dependents, under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

“We feature as strongly as possible, 
that there are six main ways of initiat- 
ing life insurance as follows: 

“1. Cold canvass. 

“2. Direct-by-mail leads, or telephone. 

“3. Natural contact. 

“4. References from natural contact. 

“5. Situations 

“6. Endless chain. 

“Of the six types of initiative, cold 
canvass will be discussed first. As a 
rule it gets an agent nothing to see a 
stranger, if he does not know something 
about him.” 

Mr. McNamara said he was opposed to 
agents using camouflage methods in ap- 
proaches. He thought imagination 
played an important part in stimulating 
interest in cold canvass. He illustrated 
by an agent calling on a man in the 
paper trade and beginning, “You are in 
the paper business. I came to tell you 
about a fortune on paper.” Or, “You 
can leave your family a fortune on the 
kind of paper life insurance is written 





on, using less of your money than in any 
cther way.” 

The best writer in Mr. McNamara’s 
agency uses cold canvass for 60% of his 
production. 

Discussing direct mail, Mr. McNamara 
thought that one objection to it was 
that it developed leaners or fellows who 
became dependent upon it. If this is 
guarded against it can be used effective- 
ly. It gives new men a definite place 


J. C. MCNAMARA 


to go, builds confidence in that they can 
approach a stranger with the odds on a 
favorable interview. It extends brand 
new contacts for referring and the be- 
ginning of an endless chain and above 
all establishes a base for future calls. 

Direct mail is an endeavor to elimi- 
nate waste by assuming an overhead. It 
can be made a great selector by being 
content with fewer answers. This can 
be done by discriminating use of buying 
power names. 

The speaker dwelt at some length on 
natural contact which he characterized 
as the best asset of all for the new 
agent. He explained how these agents 
should form a master list of names of 
friends and other sales possibilities. Cir- 
culars from this master list should be 
on company stationery. 

The speaker had only censure for 
commercializing friendship. The agency 
should watch the agent in an attempt 
to prevent his spoiling his best contacts 
through inexperienced or bungling han- 
dling of cases. When the list of pros- 
pects grow and the list of direct calls 
extends the agent is encouraged to: see 
the prospects at their places of business, 
in pursuit of his business and to make 
it a business call. When he sees these 
friends socially, next week, or on the 
train at night, he mustn’t discuss his in- 
terview with them in their offices. Thus 
the agent will not be avoided because of 
trying to press the interview too hard, 


especially in places where he shouldn’t. 

New men should be gotten to keep a 
prospect survey card in each case, and 
before they form habits of neglect, if 
they have a tendency to form such a 
habit. 

Inspection references are as important 
as the application. 

At this point Mr. McNamara said, 
“Teach that man that whenever he gets 
an application, it is equally if not more 
important to get inspection references, 


which briefly 1s a little talk after having 
arranged the examination or prepayment 
to the effect that the examination is 
only part of the requirement for issue, 
that each risk is inspected to cover the 
financial, occupational and moral side, 
and that as an additional service, you 
give your clients the opportunity of con- 
trolling as far as possible the inspection, 
by providing you with the names of four 
substantial business men, which you will 
turn over to the investigating agency.” 


Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock, 


At Original Association Meeting 


Convention Held In Boston In 1890—Fourteen Local Asso- 
ciations Present—Session Held In Newspaper Office— 
George N. Carpenter, Boston, First President—There 
Were Fourteen Vice-Presidents, One For Each State 


Represented 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 13—Henry H. 
Putnam, advertising manager of the John 
Hancock, who is attending this conven- 
tion, is the only man present who went 
to the first convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, which 
was held in Boston on June 18, 1890. 
Delegates were from fourteen associa- 
tions including Boston, Providence, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, Western New York, 
Michigan and Nebraska. It was formed in 
the office of “The Standard” of Boston. 
George N. Carpenter, Boston, was 
elected president. The meeting was con- 
ceived by Chauncey M. Ransom. 

A complete constitution and by-laws 


was adopted at that meeting and the 
organization launched with a full com- 
plement of officers, including fourteen 
vice-presidents, one for each state the 
association represented. 

There were seventy delegates recorded 
as present at the meeting who carried 
a total amount of insurance of $2,- 
107,500. 

The following resolution on rebating 
was adopted: 

“Resolved, that this association is 
heartily in favor of using every moral 
and legal restriction possible to prevent 
giving away any possible part, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, of the premium to 
the insured on a life insurance policy.” 

Detroit was chosen as the place of the 
second annual meeting. 








Celebrate 
Wedding 
Anniversary 


The twenty-ninth wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Foehl, The 
Prudential, of New York, fell on 
Wednesday and ten guests joined them 
in a dinner party in a room filled with 
fiowers and messages of congratulations. 
Miss Marion Foehl, their daughter, is 
with them at the convention. 


Canada Life 
To Change 
Disability Clause 


The Canada Life is contemplating fix- 
ing up its disability clause by eliminating 
coverage of deaths caused by carbon gas 
poisoning because of the growing num- 
ber of these garage deaths, many of 
which look like suicide. 


New 
York 


Delegation 

The New York delegation attending 
the Memphis meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in- 
cludes P. M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life; C. B. Knight, gen- 
eral manager, Union Central Life; C. A. 
Foehl, manager, The Prudential; Gra- 
ham C. Wells, general agent, Provident 
Mutual Life; R. L. Jones, State Mutual 
Life; E. G. McWilliam, general agent, 
Penn Mutual Life; Godfrey B. Moore, 
general agent, Guardian Life; J. C. Mc- 








Namara, general agent, Guardian Life; 
Ralph Engelsman, agent, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Vincent C. Coffin, 
Insurance School, New York University; 
J. A. Eckenrode, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, Brooklyn; G. C. Weurth, 
agent, Northwestern Mutual Life, and 
Julian S. Myrick, manager, Mutual Life. 

James A. Fulton, Home Life of New 
York; Russell S. King, Manhattan Life; 
Griffin M. Lovelace, New York Life; Ed- 
ward M. McMahon, Equitable Trust of 
New York; Charles G. Taylor, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents; James 
A. McLain, Guardian Life. 

Also in the New York contingent is 
Secretary Fred P. McKenzie of the New 
York Life Underwriters‘ Association. 


J. D. 
Bookstaver 
Is Missed 


Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent 
of the Travelers, is missed at this con- 
vention as he has for several years 
been a prominent figure. At the last 
moment he cancelled about sixteen res- 
ervations of people from his office who 
were to attend Memphis meeting. 


Mrs. Dobbs 
Severely 


Injured 

Mrs. Charles Dobbs, wife of the man- 
aging editor of “The Insurance Field,” 
was burned severely about the face in 
a hair dressing shop, when a celluloid 
comb exploded and caught fire. 
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Million Dollar Round Table To 
Be Permanent Convention Feature 


Production Stars Recite Actual Selling Experiences in Most 
Interesting and Valuable Session of National Association 
Convention; Committee of Newspaper Men Picked Best 
Talks; Sam Weems, Dallas, Was Out in Front 


Memphis, Tenn., October 13.—Follow- 
ing an unusually attention-holding meet- 
ing of thirty-one producers whose total 
production last year was $45,000,000 out- 
side of group, it was decided to make 
this Round Table Million-Dollar Writers’ 
afiair an annual event. 

The session was held with Paul F. 
Clark, Boston, in the chair and after 
most of the producers present talked for 
five minutes, each explaining their oper- 
ations, George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Oklahoma City, was made 
chairman pro tem., and he announced 
after a vote of the meeting that Paul F. 
Clark would be permanent chairman and 
acommittee of five would be appointed. 
Everett N. Ensign was made registrar. 

A committee of newspaper men de- 
cided that the best talks were made by 
Earl G. Manning, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton; M. J. Donnelly, Equitable, New 

astle, Pa.; Sam Weems, Minnesota 

{utual, Dallas, Texas; William Buch- 
holz, New York Life, Oklahoma City, 
pnd Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life, Detroit. 
Mr. Manning was barred from honorable 

ention and so was Mr. Donnelly, be- 

ause both are on the program of the 
onvention and the chief winner was 
picked to tell his story all over again at 
he convention Friday. This was Sam 

Veems. 

That million-dollar writers have agile 
brains was proved again this afternoon 
by the speed with which they talked, 

deas bubbling forth in Niagara fashion 

ntil even the stenotype girl gasped for 
reath, 

Mr. Manning started the ball rolling 

y saying that for some years he has 

evoted 10% of his income to advertis- 

hg. The mediums he uses include direct 
pail, symphony orchestra programs and 
eatre programs. Ordinarily the adver- 
sing is tied up with some kind of an 
peal which will induce the reader to 
tite to Mr. Manning for a booklet tell- 
¢ how an insurance need can be filled. 
irect mail has been his best source of 
ospects. He read the Round Table a 
estionnaire he hands to his clients 
hich they fill out, explaining all about 
eir financial condition. When he 
ams what a man’s income is, then he 
gins to map out his insurance pro- 
am. A man earning less than $5,000 
year should have not less than $100 a 
oth income from insurance. If he 
lms from $5,000 to $8,000 he should 
ve $150 a month. What Mr. Manning 
ways tries to uncover is what is the 
ystone of the estate. 
R. U. Darby, Massachusetts Mutual, 
st sells himself to the prospect, and 
fn talks as simply and clearly as he 

n. If he gives an illustration he makes 
brief, preferring to write something 
the center of a piece of paper with a 

of white space all around it. His 
pment against twisting is that a man’s 
urance becomes so distributed that if 
isn’t careful he may die without any 

Tance whatever. 
ohn L. Shuff, Union Central, Cincin- 












nati, gave human interest stories, illus- 
trating insurance sales through person- 
ality, getting so close to the client that 
he is receptive to all new estate build- 
ing ideas, and letting him know that 
while everything else in the way of a 
security may depreciate, life insurance 
always remains at par, or better. “Don’t 
ever talk rates to a rich man,” he said, 
“tell him the values he will get and not 
what he pays out.” 

Ralph Engelsman, Equitable, New 
York, told of the sale of $200,000 on the 
inheritance tax argument. The difficult 
thing was to learn the client’s personal 
resources, and how much _ insurance 
should be sold to him. Fighting against 
insurance at all ,he let slip that he 
wouldn’t even buy $50,000. With this 
cue, Mr. Engelsman fixed on $200,000 as 
the goal, succeeded in getting the man 
to agree to a medical examination, and 
then returned, saying that he was not 
sure whether the client could use $350,000 
or $500,000 of insurance, but took a 
chance that $200,000 would be correct. 
That was the amount purchased. He has 
been successful in telling rich men that 
the only thing they cannot buy is life 
insurance. 

Charles C. Gilman, National of Ver- 
mont, Boston, told his famous story of 
going to the factory owner during a pe- 
riod of depression in the latter’s industry 
and telling him that the value of a busi- 
ness is what it would bring if a red flag 
were hung in fypgnt of the place by a 
receiver. He warned agents not to think 
up objections why men should not buy 
insurance. 

“Let them think up their own objec- 
tions,” said Mr. Gilman, “they will find 
more than an agent could dream of.” 

William Buchholz told the story 
flashed through all the daily papers of 
the way he had insured Marion Talley, 
the Kansas City girl, who made a sen- 
sational debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. As will be recalled, the argu- 
ment was that insurance would carry on 
for the ambitious girl musicians of Kan- 
sas City, the means of getting their musi- 
cal education, the expenses of which an 
annual concert by Marion guaranteed. 

He decided to insure Norma Small- 
wood, the 1926 “Miss America,” winner 
of the Atlantic City beauty contest. She 
lives in Tulsa. He finally won over Miss 
Smallwood by getting her to buy a be- 
quest policy for the Frances E. Willard 
Home for Delinquent Girls in her town. 
The agent visited the Home and noted 
that a number of girls had to live in the 
basement under most distressing condi- 
tions. He convinced Miss Smallwood 
that it would be fine advertising to take 
bequest insurance for this purpose. She 
agreed and the local papers in printing 
the story used the pictures of both Miss 
Smallwood and the New York Life agent. 
The agent visited her three times in her 
dressing room at a theatre in Oklahoma 
City without winning her consent and 
then followed her to Tulsa. 

Ernest W. Owen, of Detroit, came 


from Wales, and one day he heard of 
the death of a Welshman. He called upon 
his widow and found her apparently fac- 
ing poverty with two children. The 
widow knew that her husband had in- 
sured his life in a British company, but 
was not sure whether the policy had 
lapsed. Owen cabled to England and got 
a reply saying that the policy was in 
force. It entirely changed the situation. 
The incident made such an impression 
upon Mr. Owen that he ran an ad about 
it in a Detroit theatre program, under 
the headline, “Paid in Full” which is the 
name of a famous play, 
Eugene Walter. 

One night in a theatre, the wife of 
a very wealthy man read the ad, and was 
so struck by it that she told her hus- 
band about it and he got in touch with 
Mr. Owen and took the limit 
company. 

Sam Weems, of Texas, told an effec- 
tive story of the manner in which he 
uses direct mail, sending out a series of 
letters. They are rather pointedly writ- 
ten to make the reader do some hard 
thinking about his selfishness. They go 
to old policyholders, and are five in num- 
ber, the follow-up being speedy. Letter 
No. 1 is an appeal to increase one’s in- 
surance for oneself. Letter No. 2 says, 
“Buy a policy for your wife.” The next 
says, “Buy a policy on your child’s life.” 
The next says buy an educational policy. 
The last letter is written when the oth- 
ers fail and says, “We have tried to sell 
you, we have tried to sell your wife, 
we have tried to sell your child, we have 
tried to insure your child’s education. 
You won’t think of your own. Maybe 
you will think of some one else’s fu- 
ture. Here is a special card. Fill it out 
with the name of some one who should 
have insurance protection.” 

M. J. Donnelly, New Castle, made the 
extraordinary record last year of lead- 
ing the Equitable in both group and or- 
dinary life insurance. Paul Clark said 
Donnelly’s group writings hit about $37,- 


written by 


in his 


000,000 in 1927. Mr. Donnelly, who is 
shy on his feet, tried to get by with 
some philosophy, but Mr. Clark insisted 
that he tell of an actual case. Mr. Don- 
nelly then told how he had insured the 
composer of many of the Shubert big 
musical hits. The idea came to him as 
the result of information he had from 
his investment broker, that of fifty se- 
curities owned by him, about seventeen 
of them were not so good as when pur- 
chased. He knew that most men watch 
the stock market, but forget about their 
bonds after they buy them. As soon 
as a life company buys a bond it starts 
to watch it. Mr. Donnelly began to tell 
the composer of his experience with se- 
curities and suggested that the musician 
look into his own holdings, which he did 
by calling up his broker in Wall Street. 
This led to discussion of investment 
trusts which Mr. Donnelly said he had 
been talking about all along, saying too, 
that insurance companies originated in- 
vestment trusts. 

J. S. Maryman, leader of the Aetna 
Life, and an agent in Little Rock, told 
how he had continued to write insurance 
despite the fact that everyone in the 
flood district boasted about being broke. 
He did it largely by demonstrating that 
while most cash values in the flooded 
section were at a low ebb, it was just 
the opposite with the cash values of 
life insurance. 

Arthur B. Cheney, Continental Ameri- 
can, Philadelphia, said the quicker an 
agent found out if a prospect had a 
financial adviser, the sooner should he 
hasten to the financial adviser, and try 
and put over the selling argument. 

Eugene Stinde, one of the leaders of 
the Northwestern Mutual and a St. 
Louis agent, uses as his main argument, 
that the one thing which goes irrevocably 
to a benefiiciary, by contract, is life in- 
surance, everything else going to the 
beneficiary by descent and distribution. 

William Ittman, Aetna Life, Boston, 
concluded the sales talks. 


Darby A. Day Tells Packed House 
About Co-operative Chicago Agency 


It Is The Only One Of Its Kind In The World—Formed Darby 
Day Corporation In Which Agents May Obtain An Interest 
By Making A Deposit As An Evidence Of Good Faith— 
Agents To Get 40% Of Net Profits Of Agency 


Memphis, Tenn., October 13.—Darby 
A. Day of Chicago began speaking about 
his co-operative insurance agency, the 
only one in the world, at four o’clock 
this afternoon and the interest in the 
subject was shown by the fact that all 
the people who wanted to hear him 
couldn’t get in. Mr. Day said: 

“In order to stimulate interest of the 
agents in the progress and development 
of the agency to.a greater degree than 
is ordinarily shown, I concluded to offer 
an interest to the agency as a whole 
under certain conditions and restric- 
tions.” 

As an evidence of good faith, and so 
that the agent might appreciate his in- 
terest, a deposit of the amount of shares 
that he subscribes to is required. For ex- 
ample, an agent whose ultimate aim is 
to own one thousand dollars of stock in 
the Darby Day Corporation, must de- 


posit one hundred dollars. This sum is 
retained by us as a deposit upon which 
we pay him a given rate of interest— 
the rate being determined at the be- 
ginning of each year by the board of 
directors. 

“In addition thereto, the agents as a 
group are to receive forty per cent of the 
net profits of the agency. These profits 
are divided into three groups, one-third 
payable to them as additional stock in 
the corporation; one-third as a cash 
dividend, and one-third is retained for 
division among the participating agents 
in proportion to what their production 
bears to the whole amount paid for by 
the agency. 

“Now if a man has subscribed for a 
thousand dollars he deposits a hundred 
dollars with us. This hundred is put 
into our rotating or working fund and 
used for the development of the agency. 
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If the net profits after paying him, let 
us say, six per cent on the hundred dol- 
lars thus deposited are ten thousand dol- 
lars a year, the amount allocated for di- 
vision among the agents would be four 
thousand dollars. 

If he in turn happened to be one of 
forty who had each subscribed one hun- 
dred dollars and 
total he would receive one-fortieth of 


they comprised the 


four thousand dollars or one hundred 
dollars. 

This would be divided as follows: one- 
third in cash as a dividend, and one- 
third for additional stock, and one-third 
would be contributed to a fund for di- 
vision according to production. 

If he produced a very large amount, 
he would receive a large percentage of 
the total thus to be divided. If he pro- 
duced a small amount, he would receive 


a small This adds incen- 


tive for his helping to build the agency, 
his keeping the working fund intact and 
his eliminating losses. All of this makes 
greater profits for him. 

So we have practically forty potential 
managers, each man interested in con- 
serving the working fund in development 
of the agency, in improving his person- 
nel, and the permanency of its organi- 
zation and development. 

“As the agency grows and the profits 
are larger, the amount issued in stock 
can never reach more than ten times 
the original subscription by the agent. 
When, and if, the maximum is reached, 
he then owns one thousand dollars of 
stock, which is callable upon his re- 
tirement from this service with the 
agency at par, plus accrued interest at 
the rate determinable for the year in 
which retirement occurs—and such prof- 
its and current earnings as the board 
may determine. 

“No one employe of the agency can 
purchase any stock or have any interest 
in the agency after severing active con- 
nections therewith. 

“The board consists of not to exceed 
sixteen members, from whose number 
the two vice-presidents, treasurer and 
secretary are selected. One-half of the 
board was originally elected for two 
years, and one-half for one year, so that 
each year half of the board is to be 
elected from the agency force from 
members of the organization. 

“The stock is non-negotiable, not 
transferable, but is retirable at the op- 
tion of the subscriber or the corporation, 
upon due notice, as prescribed by the by- 
laws. 

“There are several committees com- 
posed of members of the board; the 
principal one of which is the finance 
committee. This committee has charge 
of the working fund, has the final say 
to advances, and other financial arrange- 
ments made with agents. 

There is a grievance committee, a new 
business committee, and such other com- 
mittees as the chairman of the board or 
manager may conclude to appoint, or the 
board elect. 

“In the conduct of the agency it is 
our effort to delegate authority to divi- 
sional or departmental heads, holding 
such heads responsible for the conduct 
of their department.” 


percentage. 


Women’s 
Economic 
Life Plans 


Memphis, Tenn., October 14—Miss S. 
S. Roberts, Equitable Society, Pitts- 
burgh, told of the economic life plans 
of women which they want to carry out. 

There are 8,000,000 women and that 
should be enough for agents to work 
upon. Men pick out their dependents, 
court them and marry them. Women in- 
herit their dependents. 

Miss Roberts thinks that all women 
should have a couple of thousand dol- 
lars in case of need. She tells women 
prospects “Don’t you want to get a real 
kick out of your last illness? Don’t you 
want to have a private room in a hos- 
pital? Don’t you want to have the best 
nurse and the best doctors? To get 
these you will have to buy that welfare 
service and insurance will do it.” 

Miss Roberts continued: “They say 
women talk too much. If that is true 
why let them talk when you are selling 
life insurance. I have never seen a 
woman who has done anything in the 
business world unless she had to do it. 
They object to the idea of buying in- 
surance. Overcome that objection.” 

The thought that few women with 
incomes can resist bequest insurance be- 
cause that insurance will work its bene- 
fits before their very eyes. In order to 
convince people of insurance as an in- 
vestment she suggested that agents tell 
people to add up the financial resources 
of all the banks in their town and then 
compare the total with the assets of 
their own company. They will find their 
company richer than all the banks in 
town combined. 

Miss Roberts concluded with a strong 
talk on annuities. “Look into that sub- 
ject,” she said. “The commissions may 
not be so great, but selling them is a 
lot of fun.” 





National 
Life 
Dinner 

Memphis, Tenn., October 14—A din- 
ner attended by National Life of Ver- 
mont representatives at the convention 
was held one evening this week with 
William A. Searles, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, as toastmaster and 
Charles C. Gilman as chief applauder of 
speeches. 

When asked to make a talk himself, 
the Boston luminary said: “Nothing do- 
ing. I am talking all over the lot here 
before more kinds of underwriters meet- 
ings than I knew existed. I have been to 
sO many meetings and dinners that I 
feel like one of the newspaper report- 
ers. So if you'll let me go this time I'll 
enact the part of a silent and listening 
spectator.” 


Effective 
Convention 
Advertising 


Memphis, Tenn., October 12.—The best 
advertising in a daily paper linking the 
opening of an insurance convention with 
insurance men of a city was the two- 
page advertising spread in the “Com- 
mercial Appeal” today, only in this in- 





stance it was linking the convention, the 
insurance people and the trust compa- 
nies. 

The first page was signed by four big 
banks. It contained a half page picture 
of a widow in weeds under the heading 
in big type “What I Know About Life 
Insurance.” It told, of course, how in- 
surance stepped in when her husband 
died. 

The other page told about the con- 
vention and was signed by every mem- 
ber of the Memphis Life Underwriters 
Association. It also invited the public to 
attend an open meeting for policyholders 
that will wind up the convention. 


Aetna 
Life 
Dinner 

W. H. Dallas, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, Aetna Life, was in the chair 
at an Aetna Life dinner given in Mem- 


phis, Tenn., Wednesday evening which 
was attended by sixty-three Aetna men. 








Propose 
New 
Committee 


Memphis, Tenn., October 14.—The fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced by 
George W. Ayars: 

Moved, that the president of the As- 
sociation be empowered to appoint, at 
the earliest possible moment, a commit- 
tee to consist of three persons as fol- 
lows: The managing director and coun- 
sel of this association. An outstanding 
field man to represent the field at large, 
and one who is not a manager, assistant 
manager or general agent. The president 
or the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of this association. 

That notice of the creation of this 
committee be sent to the presidents and 
secretaries of the following organiza- 
tions: Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, American Life Convention, 
Life Agency Officers’ Association, Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, “with the request that each of 
these bodies appoint a committee of 
three and that a time and place of meet- 
ing be selected for the purpose of con- 
sidering ways and means of jointly im- 
proving life insurance service to present 
and future policyholders of all American 
life insurance companies.” 





Convention Notes 


It is understood the rumor that E. J. 
McCormack, general agent, Minnesota 
Mutual, Memphis, had decided to criti- 
cize the action of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, Minnesota, in becoming both 
a stock and mutual company had some- 
thing to do with his withdrawal as the 
nominee of the nomination committee 
for vice-president. 





Charles C. Gilman, the very gingery 
general agent of Boston, gingered up 
the convention Friday morning with 
funny stories (Gosh, why don’t you tell 
us some of them?) and introduced M. J. 
Donnelly who paid for $37,000,000 of 
business last year. Mr. Donnelly made 
a short talk. 





Julian S. Myrick’s first appearance at 
the convention was when he read the 
Comptroller of Currency ruling on na- 
tional banks being permitted to insure 
their officers. Cheers greeted him. . 

The first thing he said was that he 
thought the trust companies should in- 
sure the life of Secretary Mershon, trust 
division American Bankers Association, 
because of the great work he is doing. 
Continuing he said, “If that association 
does not insure his life, the Life Under- 
writers’ Association should.” 


McMahon 
Addresses 
Convention 


Memphis, Tenn., October 14.—Edwari 
M. McMahon, New York, insurang 
trust officer, Equitable Trust Company. 
spoke at the convention today. The su}. 
ject was “Evolution of Estate Creatigg 
and Management.” 

In presenting him as the first insur. 
ance trust officer in the United States 
John C. McNamara, chairman of the 
final session, said that Mr. McMahon 
had brought unusual ability and experi. 
ence to his new field with the Equitabk 
Trust. He said that while devoting fully 
three-quarters of his time to managing 
the McMahon agency in New York, an{ 
only a quarter of his time to personal 
production, Mr. McMahon had person. 
ally produced between August, 1926, and 
August, 1927, tour millions of life in. 
surance and on only eight lives. 

The chairman said that while Mr. Me. 
Mahon and his associates were organ- 
ized only three years ago last May and 
began without a single life underwriter, 
a comparative stranger to New York, he 
had recruited, trained and _ developed 
such an organization of full time under- 
writers that without taking a dollar of 
brokerage business this organization 
with less than thirty men had paid for 
over $15,000,000 of new business during 
1926, with but two underwriters who hat 
had underwriting experience previous to 
three years ago. 

Mr. McMahon stressed the importance 
of having all parties interested approach 
the problem from the standpoint not of 
the trust officer, the underwriter or even 
the insured, but primarily from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the bene’ 
ficiaries. 





Brokers, 
Rebaters, 
And Others 


Memphis, Tenn., October 14.—At otf 
of the many executive committee meet 
ings in this convention—and there hav 
been a number of them—general age 
W. B. Henderson, National Life of Ver 
mont, got up to make a talk. He wa 
not a member of the committee but w 
brought in as a guest. The subject ¢ 
the agenda was company practices ail 
half an hour was scheduled for it. 

Henderson cut loose telling what i 
thought of things. So did lots of othe 
Time went on and after a full hour th 
next subject was broached. 

During the hour of frank talk, broke 
were told where they got off, rebate 
were put on the grill, sharp competiti 
was hit over the head with a club a 
it was all interesting and exciting 4 
companies names were mentioned. 

Mr. Henderson enjoyed himself ¢ 
tremely and no doubt will appreciate # 
other invitation. The sentiment agaitf 
brokers runs wide and deep. New Yo 
general agents were amused at it. 
some of the other cities, however, g¢! 
eral agents think brokers should be s4 
pressed. 


Election Of Officers 


(Continued from page 10-) 
Frank L. Jones, Equitable Socicty, ! 


dianapolis, was re-elected chairman ' 








the executive committee of. the Natio’ 
Association ‘of Life Underwriters. # 
was formerly president of the ‘Natio 
Association. 

James Elton Bragg, general ag# 
Union Central Life, Philadelphia, } 
Chester O. Fischer, general agent, 
sachusetts Mutual Life, St. Louis, ¥ 
elected trustees of the National A* 
ciation. 
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3 Billions Insurance 
For Agents To Cover 


CHURCH MAN’S BANQUET TALK 





300 Colleges Must Have $10,000,000 
Apiece to Make Their Work More 
Efficient 





Oiie of the most interesting papers that 
have been read before a convention of the 
Nativnal Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers was that of Dr. Alfred William Anth- 
ony, chairman of the committee on finan- 
cial and fiduciary matters of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Am- 
erica. He discussed the opportunities for 
using bequest insurance for charitable or- 
ganizations; explained the reasons for the 
demand in this country for college educa- 
tion; told how life underwriters could 
help through bequest insurance in making 
educational dreams come true; and, tnct- 
dentally, sharply criticized legislative and 
other attempts to dictate the course of 
education, laying particular stress on the 
Dayton (Tenn.) fight against science in 
biological evolution. His talk was so strik- 
ing that it is gtven almost in full: 

I suppose it is fair to say that bequest 
insurance for charitable organizations of- 
fers the biggest field for new business 
and for good business now in sight. It 
is a big field, reaching as far ag human 
interests extend. 

In law the word “charity” includes ev- 
ery object which is, not sought for per- 
sonal gain or for profit, and charitable 
organizations are those which are not 
conducted for personal gain or for profit. 
That is a broad and inclusive concep- 
tion. Just run through some of the 
names which apply to various forms of 
charities—churches, Sunday schools, lec- 
ture courses, chapel cars, colporter wag- 
ons and automobiles, publication socie- 
ties, missions, home missions, foreign 
missions, hospitals, dispensaries, research 
laboratories, scientific expeditions, 
schools, colleges, retirement funds, prizes, 
libraries, museums, parks, arboretums, 
bird sanctuaries, societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, humane 
societies, day nurseries, kindergartens, 
mothers’ aid societies, outdoor relief 
agencies, maternity homes, asylums, 
refuges, homes for the aged, homes for 
orphans, institutions for the blind, for 
the crippled, for the insane, sanitariums, 
rest cures, summer outings, camps, boy 
scouts, girl scouts, the tubercular poor, 
slums, sanitation, hygiene—why, where 
shall I stop? 


1,300 Colleges and Universities 

There are approximately 1,300 colleges 
and universities in the United States. 
Invested in the plants of these institu- 
tions are more than one billion ‘of dol- 
lars. The present permanent funds of 
these institutions are estimated to be 
somewhat over one billion, five hundred 
million dollars, and the annual expendi- 
ture for education in the United States 
Ils considerably over one billion of dol- 
lars. The compiled expenditures of all 
of the states for elémentary education in 
the year 1924 aggregated $1,820,744,000. 
It is undoubtedly fair to say that edu- 
cation appeals to more men and appeals 
to them more forcibly than any other 
one charity, not even excepting religion. 
ducation is really the effort to give to 
a child as much information and as much 
wisdom as he can absorb and to awaken 
in him the desire and determination to 
Use his own powers to the full. The 
subjects of education’s effort are ordi- 
Narily and primarily children. Children 
are helpless. A little child is the most 
elpless being known. It cannot move 
from danger. It cannot feed itself. It 
Cannot find its c-vn shelter. It did not 
select its color—white, black, red, brown, 
yellow. It did not choose its parents, 
Poor, rich, wise, foolish, industrious, lazy, 
healthy, sick. It just came, landed where 
it was whether in America, in Germany, 
in Mexico, or in any corner of the wide 
world. 

If there is anything which can change 
fate as it affects one of these little ones, 
the most helpless of beings, it must be 


education. If there be any power to 
break down barriers or open doors to 
opportunity to a child, it must lie some- 
where in the realm of education, in those 
efforts of imparting information and wis- 
dom to the child as far as they can be 
absorbed and in the awakening of desire 
and determination in the child to use his 
own powers to the full: The helplessness 
of the child and the pity in the human 
heart, constitute the abiding philosophy 
of charity as it applies to education. 
Those underlying considerations, almost 
universal in their extent, are permanent, 
reaching everywhere and touching prac- 
tically everyone. 


How Colleges Differ From Universities 


There are, in the United States, 769 
colleges. Colleges differ from universi- 
ties. Universities for the most part are 
established by the state, supported by 
taxes and are controlled by state legis- 
latures. Of course there are notable ex- 
ceptions, for Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, Cornell, Brown, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and some others, are 
universities, in the extent of their activi- 
ties and the scope of the subjects which 
they teach, having post graduate depart- 
ments as well as classical or arts courses, 
which are the characteristics of the col- 
lege. But in general, universities are 
tax-supported and legislatively controlled, 
while colleges are self-created and self- 
perpetuating institutions, supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


600,060 Men and Women in College 


There are about 600,000 young men 
and young women in these institutions, 
both colleges and universities, somewhat 
more, however, in universities, but there 
is a tendency toward an equalization in 
numbers. That the attendance of stu- 
dents in these two great groups of edu- 
cational institutions is anywhere nearly 
equal is in itself a very significant fact. 
It indicates that parents and young peo- 
ple prefer to pay for an education in the 
college rather than to get it free, or 
nearly free, in the university. This pref- 
erence rests undoubtedly on _ good 
grounds and must be reckoned with and 
will have its influence through the years 
to come. There is no reason to think 
that education in its higher forms as 
given by the colleges of our land will 
all be turned over to the state, at least 
there are no present tendencies in this 
direction, the tendencies are all the other 
way. All tendencies now apparent indi- 
cate that colleges are to continue in the 
field of voluntary support and will ap- 
peal as charitable objects for contribu- 
tions and maintenance out of the gener- 
ous giving of friends and supporters. 

Some of the reasons why the people of 
our country believe in the college, give 
to the college, send their children to the 
college and are willing to take of their 


possessions and invest them in college 


enterprises, are: 

1. It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent that there is positive danger in per- 
mitting the state to control education. 
The ordinary legislature is not qualified 
for such a task. The recent tirades 
against the teaching of evolution in state 
supported institutions, shows how hostile 
public opinion may be, even in this day 
of enlightenment, toward the free exer- 
cise of scientific inquiry and expression. 
This very state in which we are assem- 
bled has awakened a grim and devastat- 
ing fear lest prejudice, under the pro- 
tection of law, shall undertake to sup- 
plant enlightenment in  tax-supported 
educational institutions, shall seek to 
compel medievalism to be substituted for 
science in text books and in classroom 
instruction, and shall try to put a muz- 
zle and a gag on the prophets of free 
thought and free speech in institutions 
receiving state assistance. 

Tennessee is not alone in this demon- 
stration that its political leaders cannot 
be trusted with the regulation of edu- 
cational methods. In Oregon, in Minne- 
sota, in Maine, in Missouri, in Arkansas, 
indeed, here and there throughout the 
entire country similar repressing move- 
ments and the arbitrary dictation of an- 
cient formulas threaten, through the 


processes of law, to follow the money 
secured by taxes as it seeks to support 
and determine the courses of education. 

These demonstrations of incompetence, 
stirred up by popular clamor, expressing 
themselves in the vagaries of political 
exigencies, have become a powerful ar- 
gument for the separation of higher edu- 
cation from the domination of the state. 
There are minds more competent to 
guide our youth in its search for truth 
— those which assemble in legislative 
ralls. 


Praises Small Colleges 


2. Another reason why the people 
trust the college and parents and pupils 
alike are willing to pay for what the 
college can give rather than accept with- 
out cost what the university offers, lies 
in the fact that the common people are 
pretty nearly ready to aver as a positive 
conclusion, out of their experience in 
watching American enterprises, that the 
leaders of these enterprises who in the 
best proportions couple ability and char- 
acter, are the products of the small col- 
lege. 

3. The smaller college represents loy- 
alties of inestimable value in the eyes of 
parents and of discerning boys and girls. 
Most of these colleges were founded by 
religious people with the purpose to 
teach therein religious principles, and 
with the determination to keep them re- 
ligious in all their activities and in their 
influences. The great wealth of devotion 
to the institutions of learning in this 
country is bestowed upon colleges. “Col- 
lege loyalty” has become a term to con- 
jure with. Into it has entered a blend 
of convictions (1) that the college is 
ethicaliy sound, making for personal 
character and righteousness in the na- 
tion; (2) that the college is pedagogical- 
ly right, developing individual souls in 
small groups in close contact with gen- 
uine teachers; (3) and that the college 
is popularly simple and sincere, near the 
homes and near the people, and by its 
very struggles in poverty keeping itself 
understandable and sympathetic. 

The colleges are here to stay—prob- 
ably not all of them. And to grow— 
probably not all of them, for doubtless 
there will be a weeding out process and 
a survival of the fittest. Some of them 
now are lamentably weak, with little 
more than a name. Some of them ought 
never to have been established. Some 
are expressions of little more than per- 
sonal or local pride and ambition. Of 
course in the process of time those which 
are needed and will serve the interests 
of mankind will grow and justify their 
existence by becoming more and more 
useful. 


How Insurance Can Help 


There is a cross section in the field 
of education of a present need based 
upon present facts with an outlook to- 
ward a goal toward which the institu- 
tions must develop, and that cross sec- 
tion says, 300 colleges, accommodating 
306,000 pupils, 1,000 in each college, must 
have ten million dollars apiece more than 
they now have in order to be efficient 
in their lines of work, adequately serving 
the 1,000 pupils in their classes. 

Here, then, is one sample of the acres 
of diamonds which lie around the insur- 
ance companies and insurance underwrit- 
ers, a three billion dollar goal for higher 
education—just for colleges, without any 
quavers of uncertainty as to the need. 

If I were to proceed and analyze, sec- 
tion by section, other great causes 
which are charitable, I think I would 
easily multiply this three billion dollars 
by at least 100, and I would tell you men 
of sums, staggering at least to my imag- 
ination, in their immensity, which are 
now desired by charitable organizations 
and their workers in this country of ours. 

Look at the great work which is done 
by the Community Chests of our coun- 
try and note some tendencies which are 
becoming apparent through the experi- 
ence of these Community Chests. Here 
are some figures by Mr. Pierce Willi- 
ams, secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Community Organizations, 
which is the name of the national asso- 
ciation of Community Chests. He says, 


first, in a cautious and conservative way, 
“figures recently compiled by our Asso- 
ciation indicate that the trend in giving 
to secular charitable work through Com- 
munity Chests may be, if not downward 
during the next few years, at least not 
upward.” And he goes on to say: “Here 
are same figures compiled from the ex- 
perience of 68 Community Chests that 
have been in operation for five years: 

Raised for 1923, $29,666,618. 

Raised for 1924, $31,940,774, increase $2,274,- 
156, or 7.6%. 


Raised for 1925, $33,009,445, increase $1,068,- 
671, or 3.3%. 


Raised for 1926, $34,933,143, increase $1,923,- 
698, or 5.8%. 

Raised for 1927, $35,387,627, increase $454,- 
484, or 1.3%. 

This trend of giving for local charities 
in response to the annual appeal of the 
Chest, has for charitable workers deep 
significance. In the first place, they are 
face to face with the necessity of asking 
for endowment funds. The work which 
they seek to support is not diminishing 
and ought not to cease. If the support 
cannot be secured out of current gifts 
then the benevolence of present contrib- 
utors should be capitalized so as to carry 
the work over the low areas and the 
periods of depression which may follow. 

Similar low areas and times of de- 
pression are met in the experience of all 
charitable organizations. The church 
has the time when it is hard to secure 
for its many and almost compelling ob- 
jects the necessary funds for their main- 
tenance. The church has had that ex- 
perience very recently. In some de- 
nominations the corner seems to have 
been turned, in others the upward trend 
is not yet apparent. Every charitable 
worker in this country, no matter with 
what organization he is connected, sees 
the necessity of having behind him as a 
stabilizer of all his efforts and of all his 
programs, an endowment fund sufficient 
at least to carry him over the depres- 
sions which constantly recur in the scale 
of annual and continuing contributions. 

If you insurance men enter into this 
field of charitable business you can be 
assured that there is scarcely a charitable 
organization in the whole world that will 
not welcome your efforts. In addition to 
the stabilizing effect of a permanent fund 
comes also an increase of credit and of 
confidence. Some people give more read- 
ily to organizations which have an as- 
sured future and a permanent fund does 
assure the future. 

The Church Committee 

The recognition of life insurance as a 
legitimate method, not only for caring 
for families, widows and orphans, but 
for promoting all phases of the work of 
charitable organizations, is increasing. 
You and I know of churches which by 
means of life insurance on short term 
policies, have secured funds for the erec- 
tion of their places of worship. The 
number of colleges which are inquiring 
concerning methods of life insurance: 
upon their classes, or their graduates, or 
their friends, for the endowment of their 
work or for the extension of their de- 
partments of teaching, or for other fea- 
tures of their interests, is increasing. 

Before I close I should speak a few 
words to you respecting certain coadju- 
tors of yours who are becoming organ- 
ized and recognized and effective in this 
field of charities, groups of persons who 
are not only willing to co-operate with 
life insurance underwriters but eager to 
do so, and who will furnish an _increas- 
ing appeal, with personal solicitations 
and wide publicity, with thousands of 
dollars to you as good advertising for 
your business. 

I mention, in the first instance, the 
committee on financial and fiduciary 
matters, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman. This committee grew out 
of conferences seven or eight years ago 
of national home mission boards. These 
conferences attracted the attention of 
foreign mission people, of educators, of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and a variety of other organ- 
izations. It was very obvious that the 
subjects discussed were of importance to 
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Duff On How To Write 
Bequest Insurance 


CLUMSY AGENTS SHOULDN’T TRY 





Pittsburgh Man Gives Outline Of Cor- 
rect Procedure; Motives Of Agents 
Sometimes Under Fire 





At the Memphis convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
this week William M. Duff, vice-presi- 
dent of the Edward A. Woods agency 
of the Equitable Society, Pittsburgh, out- 
lined plans for an agency campaign to 
be used in writing bequest insurance. 
The plan follows: 

Preliminary Work. 

1. Agency manager to secure list of 
charities, schools and churches. 
(a) Name of executives; (b) 
list to be up-to-date. 
2. Group of keymen to be organized 
to solicit co-operation of these 
organizations. 

(a) Should be high grade un- 
derwriters; (b) should’ under- 
stand financial problems of chari- 
ties; (c) should be able to intel- 
ligently co-operate; (d) these 
men to choose the organizations 
they want to solicit. 

3. Keymen to call on organization 
executives. 

(a) Tell of agency’s plan for 
“Bequest Week”; (b) outline ad- 
vantages of life insurance for be- 
quests; (c) attempt to get hearty 
co-operation and endorsement of 
executives; (d) attempt to get list 
of subscribers and contributors to 
organizations; (e) attempt to get 
organizations to advertise “Be- 
quest Weck” to its supporters. 

4. \eymen to call upon trust com- 
panies and banks. 

(a) For endorsement; (b) for 
advertising; (c) discuss co-opera- 
tion and possible life insurance 
trusts. 

5. General instruction of all agents. 

(a) Advantages of life insur- 
ance for bequests; (b) how to use 
them as an entering wedge; (c) 
how to use them as a source of 
additional business 

6. Notice or advertising of week by 

agency. 

Sales Procedure. 

1. Keymen and picked underwriters 
to solicit for co-operating philan- 
thropic agencies. 

2. All agents mention bequest in- 


surance in all interviews during 

the period. 

New Ideas Spread Slowly 
Results. 

1. Bequest business alone will not 
be of great amount (first few 
years). 

(a) A new idea spreads but 
slowly; (b) many people will be 
suspicious of movement; (c) un- 





Archbishop’s Estate 


In his talk at Memphis this week 
on bequest insurance, William M. 
Duff of Pittsburgh gave three inter- 
esting cases of such insurance. They 
are as follows: 

One of the small colleges, Gene- 
va, a little institution down at 
Beaver, Pa., has a football team that 
last year beat some of the best in 
the country. They got their prac- 
tice on Reeves Field, named in 
honor of John T. Reeves, a trustee, 
at whose death we paid $27,240.50 
to the college. If this bequest had 
come out of Mr. Reeves’ estate in- 
stead of from a policy which he car- 
ried payable to Geneva, the inherit- 
ance tax would have been some 
$2,600, and other administration ex- 
penses would have brought the 
amount up to some $6,000. Further, 
the claim was paid in cash within a 
few days of death, and Geneva Col- 
lege and its trustees believe in Be- 
quest Insurance. 

Isaac Seder, one of our foremost 
citizens, made large bequests to 
charity. Two institutions in which 
he was particularly interested were 
beneficiaries under a $50,000 and a 
$25,000 policy, respectively. Within 
a few days of death, both of these 
institutions received without deduc- 
tion for taxes or administration ex- 
penses, the face of the policy. 

Archbishop Canevin, one of the 
few Archbishops of the Catholic 
Church in this country, left a small 
estate, 40% of it life insurance and 
one of his policies payable to an 
orphanage in which he was very 
much interested. 











derwriters will lack experience in 
presentation. 
2. Some charities will be slow to co- 
operate, 

(a) Few will: furnish lists of 
contributors; (b) some will be 
suspicious of motives or results. 

3. Total business of agency should 
be very good. 








3 Billions Insurance 
For Agents To Cover 


(Continued from page 11) 


others beside Home Mission Boards and 
so the committee was enlarged, the 
scope of its activities widened and at 
length it was adopted as a standing com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. This 
was four years ago. The committee now 
consists of ten persons who in effect are 
representative of a wide constituency, 
key representatives of national organi- 
zations. 

That committee is a great asset for 
life insurance underwriters. 


Then similar groups have been set up 
or are coming into existence. The As- 
sociation of American Colleges appoint- 
ed at its annual meeting last January in 
Chicago a commission on endowments 
and permanent funds, of which Mr. Tre- 
vor Arnett of the General Education 
Board, is chairman, and the other mem- 
bers are Mr. Raymond N. Ball, treas- 
urer of Rochester University; Mr. John 
I. Pasek, treasurer of Huron College; 
Dr. W. J. Hutchins, president of Berea 
College, Kentucky; Dr. John B. North- 
cott, assistant to the president of Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, lowa, and Alfred 
Williams Anthony. 

There is a tendency, throughout the 


whole list of American Colleges, to turn 
toward insurance men with the inquiry, 
“Cannot you men, who are of the finest 
qualities, selected, trained, skilled by ex- 
perience, courteous in approach, tactful, 
persevering, judicious, cannot this great 
group of weltare workers, who are mak- 
ing provision for the future needs of 
these great charitable organizations 
which are themselves so important for 
the highest interests of mankind?” 

Now in this great field of charity—al- 
ways using the word in its broad legal 
sense—are four large groups of people, 
who need to understand each other and 
co-operate. (1) Your life insurance un- 
derwriters are one group. (2) We who 
represent, or are, the charitable organi- 
zations are another group. (3) The 
lawyers, who write wills and draw up 
trust agreements and formulate other 
documents in harmony with the law are 
another group. And (4) trust compa- 
nies and banks with fiduciary powers, 
which handle funds, are administrators 
of estates, and trustees for corporations 
and individuals, constitute the fourth 
group. 

So, in the large what I say today, 
though related to good business for all 
of us, each in his way and each with 
his share, is also related to the fine ideals 
oi understanding, fellowship and co-op- 
eration in promoting human welfare 
through the sound and safe handling of 
funds for future benefits. 


(a) A definite idea in the drive; 
(b) brings out need of insurance 
for family and other purposes. 
4. Advantage from trust company 
and bank co-operation. 
(a) Advertising; (b) life insur- 
ance trusts. 
5. Bequest insurance ultimately a 
good source of business. 


Further Advice 


Mr. Duff is emphatic in saying that 
agents should not attempt to write be- 
quest insurance unless they understand 
how to do it as inexperienced agents are 
sometimes so clumsy in their presenta- 
tion that the intentions of the agents 
are under suspicion. Here are some ad- 
ditional pointers he gives: 

1. The Agency Manager should per- 
sonally head up a campaign. He should 
secure a list of charities, schools, and 
churches in the district in which the 
campaign is to be conducted and a cor- 
rect roster of executives of the various 
institutions. 

2. He should select a group of keymen 
to solicit the cooperation of these in- 
stitutions, these keymen to be _ high 
grade underwriters. They. should thor- 
oughly understand the financial problems 
of charitable institutions and should be 
able to intelligently and unseliishly co- 
operate without regard to any personal 
return to the end that the campaign as 
a whole might be successiul. These men 
could choose the organizations they in- 
tend to solicit, using great care in the se- 
lection of the proper man for the proper 
institution. These men also could be 
used to cooperate with and train others. 

3. After the manager has sent to the 
proper person in each of these institu- 
tions a letter stating that a Bequest 
Week would be held and that a repre- 
sentative would call for the purpose of 
discussing the matter, these keymen 
should then call on the executives of the 
organizations for which funds are to be 
solicited. They should have ample op- 
portunity to tell of the agency’s plans 
for Bequest Week—outline the advan- 
tages of Life Insurance for Bequests 
and attempt to get the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the executives, and if possible, a 


list of subscribers and _ contributors 
should be furnished. For some reason 
or other, this list is hard to get. 


Whether it is church, school or charity, 
publicity should be given to Bequest 
Week in the organization’s paper and 
everything possible done to create senti- 
ment for it. 

Keymen 


4. These keymen should then call 
upon trust companies and banks for their 
endorsement, and if possible, their pub- 
lic endorsement in the shape of news- 
paper advertising. It can be pointed out 
to these trust companies and banks that 
with the spread of Life Insurance for 
Bequests there will be a natural increase 
in the number of trusts created, and 
most fiduciary institutions are now hold- 
ers of trust funds for various organiza- 
tions. Scatter the seed and some of it 
will fall on good ground. 

5. While the keymen primarily will be 
instructed specifically how to handle the 
subject, all the agents should be drilled 
on the advantage of Life Insurance for 
bequests, how to use the theme as an 
entering wedge and .how to use the plan 
as a source of additional business. 

6. Generally, the agency manager 
should put money of his own into adver- 
tising—newspapers, and if a good radio 
station is available, by a radio address 
the night before the campaign starts. 

The campaign is on. The keymen so- 
licit the list of prospects furnished them, 
but during the week all agents should 
mention the subject in all the interviews, 
even though there is no possibility of the 
prospective client taking that form of 
insurance. 

In our last campaign, I solicited per- 
sonally the men I knew were interested 
in the three institutions of which I am 
a member of the advisory board. 

Whether or not. much business has 
been secured, the goodwill created by life 
insurance and the soliciting agent will 
be worth while. 


Endowment Coverage 
As An Investment 


AVERAGE AGENT AGAINST IT 





Most Neglected Problem of Salesman. 
ship, Says J. L. Shuff, Union Central 
Life, at Underwriters’ Convention 





“Endowment Insurance as an Invest- 
ment” was the topic of a talk made by 
John L. Shuff, manager of the Cincinnati 
office cf the Union Central Life, at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters held this week at 
Memphis. He points out the advantages 
of this form of insurance for the young 
man. 

In part he said: “I feel that the most 
neglected problem of salesmanship with 
the average agent is his antipathy against 
endowment insurance as an investment. 


Of course you know the old story of 
larger amount of protection that can be 





JOHN L. SHUFF 


purchased for a fixed sum of money. But 
I insist that a completed sale is either 
a short term endowment policy that fits 
many cases or a long term endowment 
that will fit any case or any subject. 
“When you are told by the purchaser 
that endowment insurance is not a good 
investment and you do not resent it you 
have not a vision of the complete sale 
because, if your applicant is unselfish 
enough to purchase for his wife and chil- 
dren or those who may be dependent 
upon him, why not carry it one step 
farther and take care of this same un- 
selfish man when he reaches a mature 
age where his earning powers are ab- 
solutely, if not completely gone, declin- 
ing rapidly? Under the present con- 
tracts of all companies he is not neces- 
sarily required to take those funds but 
may leave them with the companies at 
from 4% to 5% and always have the 
only genuine quick asset he possesses. 


Bonds vs. Endowments 


“The average purchaser of a bond buys 
a bond maturing at some later date but 
one of these matured endowments with 
any of our companies is available any 
day for the purchaser, both as a loan of 
as a cash value. : 

The children of the verage man ‘rom 
55 years of age are usually grown. all 
out of the way, and why not have father 
and mother have something which they 
can mutually enjoy the balance of theif 
lives, and the deposit required is on 
a trifle larger? Let’s take, for instance, 
a young man twenty years of age al 
sell him a forty year endowment. 
course this matures at’ age 60, a most 
interesting time in any man’s career. The 
average cost in any company, assunung 
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Cutting Down On Talk 
In Office Of Prospect 


DURYEA SEES IMPROVEMENT 





Summarizes Poor Salesmanship Methods 
and Offers Suggestions for Im- 
provement in Presentation 
J. B. Duryea, chairman of the National 
Association’s committee on salesmanship, 
in the report of his committee made to 
the National Association in Memphis this 
week, said that in his opinion agents are 
spending less time than they formerly 
did in presenting their cases. He said 
this was a decided change for the better. 
He thought sales methods were improv- 
ing even although progress may not be 
so rapid as desired. He briefly sized up 

poor sales methods as follows: ; 
“Long sales talks, time killing visits, 
sample policies, policy form explanations, 
calculations of net cost, incorrect psych- 
ological principles, ‘trial and error’ meth- 
ods, failure to close when the prospect’s 
emotions are aroused, attempts to close 
when the prospect’s emotions are not 
aroused, failure to think of the prospect 
during the sales talk—these, and many 
other poor methods are perpetrated ev- 
ery day. There will always be poor 
salesmen, just as there are quacks in 
medicine and shysters in law. The num- 
ber of underwriters, however, who have 
made marked improvement in their sales 
methods, as well as the improvement in 
the methods themselves, during the year, 








he took his dividends from the mutual 
or paid a net cost from the non-partici- 
pating companies, would be $15 to $16 
per $1,000, his total deposits $600 plus 
and he would have had his insuranee 
for forty years and 60% more money 
than he had deposited at the end of the 
time. Assuming he had a life policy, we 
would not make many sales if we told 
the average young man age twenty that 
he would be compelled to pay until he 
was age 96 provided he lived. Hence, 
why not take the burden off his back 
at a given time That is what I call a 
finished product. 


Thirty Year Endownment 


“Suppose we go to age thirty on a 
thirty year endowment. The average de- 
posit per $1,000 would be between $22 
and $23, certainly less than -$25 and he 
has had this magnificent protection. His 
total payments would be less than $750 
for which he would receive 33 1/3% 
more than he had paid in. Or you might 
suggest to him endowment at age 65 on 
which the average cost would be less 
than $20 and his total payments would 
not greatly exceed $700. Or even en- 
dowment at age 70 because we are living 
longer, and the average cost would be 
between $16 and $18 per $1,000. 

“Take age 35, endowment at age 60, 
average cost of between $28 and $30 per 
$1,000, or endowment at age 65, aver- 
age cost of $23 to $24 per $1,000. His 
endowment will always mature for more 
than 30% greater than the deposits. 
Even a twenty year endowment at age 
35 will average a deposit around $37 and 
$38, and he still has the more than 30% 
Margin of profit. 

rhe best part of this contract is the 
fact that a man’s first deposit buys him 
a matured bond dependable, and he has 
no chance whatever of loss. It does not 
require his man-power, care or thought 
as to the future. He has purchased a 
100% investment scientifically guaran- 
teeing a fixed return and the only one 
known that can be purchased on the in- 
Stalment plan that does not cost more 
money than if purchased in one sum, 
taking into consiueration, of course, the 
compound interest. 

“In my opinion one of the greatest 
Services that can be rendered by endow- 
Ment insurance of all kinds is to be 
taken by officers of corporations or part- 
Ners, creating a sinking fund which is 
dependable and invaluable for any emer- 
Sency in the way of immediate loans or 
Permanent, dependable investments.” 


has been greater than in any previous 
year.” 
Crossing Deadline Quickly 

Mr. Duryea said that agents are run- 
ning the enormous advantage of crossing 
the deadline of interest immediately after 
meeting the prospect. He gave three 
brief examples on presenting situations 
as follows: 

“Mr. Brown, if you will deposit $37 a 
month in our savings institution until 
your income dies, we will pay $100 a 
month to you and your wife as long as 
either of you shall live; except that if 
your income dies from normal old age, 
say at 65, we will pay you $80 a month 
during the rest of your life.” 

“Our actuaries have just completed a 
trust plan that gives to a family left 
fatherless a living income for a period of 
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years, even if that father carried only a 
small volume of life insurance. It is a 
wonderful arrangement, and you ought 
to know about it.” 

“Dr. Grimes (a physician), assuming 
that I have a buyer, with the ready 
money, what is your business worth in 
cash—without you? The condition is 
that you are not to practice medicine. 
nor engage in any other work—what 1s 
your business worth to your family, in 
cash, today?” 

Agents are cutting out of our talks the 
non-essentials, and especially those de- 
tails that are psychologically bad. When 
this is done properly, there is nothing 
left except an explanation of the ways 
in which the prospect is to be benefited 
—and the close. 
conditions—even naming the policy that 
is to be used—calculations of net cost, 
comparisons, dividends, ratios, reserves, 
and any other explanation of the com- 
pany, or how the service is worked out, 
are things for the salesman’s desk, not 
for his sales talk. 

Agents are learning how to close the 
sale by making it easy for the prospect 
to act. They are no longer trying to 
compel him to do something almost im- 
possible for him to do—make a big de- 
cision. It makes it so easy for him to 
act that he needs no help from anyone. 

Continuing his talk to the prospect the 
agent says: 

“These, Mr. Prospect, are the things 
you want done but I am not going into 
any further details now. In fact there 
is a catch in my proposition—I do not 
know whether I can get it for you at 
all. Everyone cannot get it—if they 
could we couldn’t do it. We have to 
select the people to whom we offer this 
contract. What I want to do—and this 
is all I do want to do now—is to see if 
my company will offer you this kind of 
a contract. If they do I will then ex- 
plain it to you. If, when you see it— 
if we are able to get it—you decide that 
it will help you, I will have it for your 
acceptance. If you decide that it will 


Explanation of policy- 


Clever Wuerth Letter 
Sold $55,000 Insurance 


MEMPHIS PROGRAMING TALK 





New York Agent of Northwestern 
Mutual Life Tells Some of His 


Seliing Experiences 


Programing was discussed this week 
at the National Association’s convention 
by Gustave C. Wuerth, one of the best- 
known of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life’s agents in New York City. He 
gave a number of actual sales experi- 
ences, one of the best being to illustrate 
that a good letter with the personal 
touch will often go further than a mere 
table of settlement forms and suggested 
amounts, no matter how elaborate the 
details may be. 

This case involved a prospect who had 
a total of $15,000 insurance payable in a 
lump sum. Mr, Wuerth had learned of 
a real estate deal in which the prospect 
was interested and came to him with 
the suggestion that his life insurance 
she uld be expanded to meet the addi- 
tional obligations involved in financing 
his plans. 

“I discovered that the need for cash 
was not as substantial as I had im- 
agined, but on the other hand, the in- 
surance in force was quite inadequate,” 
he said. “I also discovered that my own 
company—the Northwestern Mutual— 
had rejected his application for a $5,000 
policy many years before. Having as- 
certained the conditions upon which the 
company would be willing to authorize 
an examination, and having satisfied 
those conditions, we proceeded to a 
complete medical report. 


The Letter 


“When the approved papers were re- 
ceived, I laid before my prospect the 
following letter and sat across the 
luncheon table from him while he read it: 

Dear Mr. Blank: 

In line with my promise I have assembled 
some information which will be of interest to 
you in considering the insurance coverage 
which we have just been discussing. : 

In our rapid review on Wednesday I pointed 
out the need for funds to cover certain spe- 
cific obligations which would face your execu- 
tors and beneficiaries in case something should 
happen to you. These comprise: 

I—Cash. 

A. Expenses of last  illness—doctors, 
nurses, hospital (?), ete. 

B. Outstanding personal obligations, notes, 
endorsements on notes of others, un- 
paid bills of a personal nature. 


C. (1) Unpaid installments on the income 
¥ taxes of the preceding year. 
(2) Accrued income tax for the cur- 
rent year to date of death. 
(3) State Inheritance Tax. 
(4) Federal Estate Tax. 
C. Unpaid obligations which may be a 
- charge upon the estate, such as Club 
Dues, subscriptions to Community 
Chest, subscriptions to various Educa- 
tional or Religious Endowment Funds 
extending over a period of several 
years. 

E. Cost of administration including the 
publishing of notices, premiums on the 
bonds of executors, attorney’s fees, 
cost of possible litigation. 

F. Replacement of capital which might be 
tied up in your real estate project. 


For the present I should estimate 








not help you, then you ought not to 
take it, and we will send it back. Will 
it be all right for our doctor to come 
down here at 3:30 o’clock this afternoon 
to get some information?” 

If you have made the thrilling ex- 
planation of which the service is suscep- 
tible, the prospect wants it, said Mr. 
Dwyer. So all you have to do now is 
to help him justify his mental decision 
by answering. in a very brief way, his 
objections and requests for delay and 
then say, “is 3:30 all right?” By the 
time you have come back to “3:30” half 
a dozen times he will yield. 


the necessary amount to cover 


ThiS- RAE Swcewadssedsaises $40,000 
Il—-Funds for family adjustment. 
In the settlement of any estate 
there is a period during which 
new methods of financing the 
home must be adopted and it is 
quite out of the question to make 
a sudden re-adjustment of the 
budget. For this reason 1 very 
much favor a policy which would, 
during the first year, furnish an 
additional amount of income rep- 
resenting insurance payable in 
twelve monthly instalments. <A 
monthly income of $210.25 for 
one year (with cértain additional 
dividends would be payable as a 
result.of a: policy Of... ...<<cce< 
I1I—Educational funds. Regardless 
of the income of any estate, defi- 
nite funds set aside for the edu- 
cation of children which are in 
ettect the property of the minor 
beneficiaries held in trust by their 
guardian until needed for college 
expenses, constitute a very sound 
method tor guaranteeing this im- 
portant part of a family’s require- 
ments. Such policies have been 
very widely accepted by the in- 
suring public and in the form 
which 1 sketched for you would 
involve two $5,000 -contracts, 
making & total O60 o60'6cccciecd 
IV—Monthly income. If other as- 
sets are of such a size that the 
minimum monthly requirements 
of the family would be met with- 
out question, it would perhaps 
not be necessary to touch upon 
this part of the program. Study 
of this question, however, has 
led me to believe that in a great 
many cases a certain guaranteed 
income from life insurance, of 
wh.ch the principal cannot be lost 
or reduced through the failure 
of an investment, is a valuable 
factor in a financial plan such as 
you are contemplating. We of 
course write income policies pay- 
ing as high as $1,000 a month, 
but for your present purpose I 
should say one which would 
guarantee an income of $100 
a month for a ten year period 
would at least be a good start 
in this direction. Assuming for 
the moment that this fits into the 
picture, it would require a policy 
OR Cictddatnawtaindedeveustienun 10,000 
V—Emergency policy. A contract 
under which the principal is held 
in trust, the income only payable 
to the beneficiary, but with the 
proviso that not more than $1,000 
may be withdrawn in any one 
year, would permit the benefici- 
ary to have available cash in 
case of special need. One of our 
general agents recently received 
an appeal from a mother (whose 
son was in college desperately ill) 
whose only source of income was 
from a monthly income policy 
from which she was not per- 
mitted to withdraw any part of 
the principal. The inability of 
our company to advance any 
money created a rather difficult 
Situation which would have been 
avoided if any of this policyhold- 
er’s contracts had been arranged 
in the form of such an emer- 
gency settlement. For your pur- 


10,000 








pose I would suggest a policy for 5,000 
ROM ocahacad aenasc ce aeue wees $67,500 
Present insurance, approximately 15,000 
Balance to complete this particular 
SOO he dadistcvteudctuecee $52,500 


“Then in this letter I gave him a sum- 
mary of the premium deposits, the pres- 
ent dividends and the cash values under 
such a-program. While he read the let- 
ter, except to answer certain questions, 
I kept my mouth shut. (Too much talk 
has spoiled more life insurance sales 
than too much silence.) My friend stud- 
ied the suggestions for some time and 
then concluded that the program would 
require a slight amendment because his 
bey would require $7,500 for an educa- 
tional fund covering three years of pro- 
fessional training after college. He 
asked permission to take the letter home 
for further study, and meanwhile, at my 
suggestion, he signed the applications 
for several policies aggregating $55,000, 
the total of the revised program, so that 
he could see the policies and decide 
which he would accept at the start. Be- 
fore the policies came back he had told 
ine that he wanted to take the whole 
program and instructed me to come for 
his check and bring the requests for the 
cndorsements as soon as I had the con- 
tracts. If I had started in to sell that 
man just ‘life insurance,’ do you think he 
would have raised the amount of my 
first proposition and then decided to in- 
crease his coverage from $15,000 to 
$70,000? Neither do I. 
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Life Insurance As 
A Sound Investment 


HAS SECURITY OF PRINCIPAL 


M. A. Linton, V.-P. Provident Mutual, 
Gives Facts at Life Underwriters 
Convention at Memphis 





“Life Insurance as an Investment” was 
the a of an address which was 
given by M. A. Linton, vice-president of 
the Scie Mutual, at the National 
Association of Life Underwriters con- 
vention at Memphis this week. In part 
he said: 

“Although we are accustomed to apply 
the word investment to material things 
which can be physically appreciated, it is 
also possible to make an investment in 
unseen and intangible values. And life 
insurance affords one of the ways of so 
doing. The returns from this type of 
investment are known by such names as 
happiness, peace of mind, enhanced af- 
fection, the sense of duty well done. The 
work of the world is accomplished with 
greater confidence, greater self-respect 
and greater efficiency because men buy 
life insurance. By a few strokes of the 
pen in the twinkling of an eye, an in- 
vestment is made in something which 
can not be measured in mathematical 
terms. 

“However, it is the 
from investment in life insurance with 
which I am asked to deal today. To that 
subject we shall therefore address our- 
selv es 

“The simplest form of life insurance is 
the short term policy. To a degree it 
supplies the investment in the intangibles 
mentioned above. However, it has the un- 
pieasant characteristics of costing more 
at each renewal period. People may not 
object to an increasing premium for an 
increasing benefit. But they do dislike 
to pay a continually increasing cost for 
the same benefit; or what amounts to 
the same thing, get less and less for the 
same outlay. Hence there is a natural 
limitation upon term insurance as a 
means of supplying adequate protection 
for the average man. To be made most 
serviceable for him a substantial invest- 
ment element must be added. This leads 
to permanent life insurance on the or- 
dinary life or higher premium plan. As 
the investment accumulation builds up, 
the term insurance element is automati- 
cally reduced. The net cost to the pol- 
icyholder tends to decrease with each 
succeeding year that the policy remains 
in force. It is an admirable arrangement 
and the scores of billions of outstanding 
insurance testify to its usefulness and 
popularity. 

“Every now and then, however, some- 
one wants to know whether it would not 
be better to separate the two elements. 
Let the life insurance company carry the 
life risk and let the investment element 
be kept distinct and separate. it 1s a 
fair question. In attempting to answer it 
we can not do better than follow in the 
footsteps of those who have referred to 
the nine points by which an investment 
should be “— as set forth by Cham- 
berlain and Edwards in their valuable 
book “The Principles of Bond Invest- 
ment.” The nine points will be taken up 
in order with the exception that the one 
entitled Fair Income Return will be con- 
sidered last. 

“We should also bear in mind that in 
making the comparison between the two 
plans, we are concerned primarily with 
the investment of recurring sums in a 


material return 


savings program extending over many 
years, say the productive years of a 
man’s life. Single premium life insur- 


may be compared with bonds or 


ance 
other investments which are bought 
with relatively large accumulated capi- 


tal sums. That subject will be taken up 
in due course later on. In the meantime, 
the comparison will assume the invest- 
ment of periodical sums of money month 
by month, year by year, over an ex- 
tended period. 


Security of Principal 


“It is doubtful if anything short of 


an obligation of the United States Gov- 
ernment will exceed the security offered 
by a well managed life insurance com- 
pany. This arises out of the diversifica- 
tion of the risk over an extensive list 
of conservative investments. A gentle- 
man of middle age had an endowment 
policy about to mature. A home office 
life insurance official found him study- 
ing the list of bonds owned -by the life 
insurance company. To the question ‘In 
which one of these bonds shall I invest 
my endowment money?’ the official re- 
plied ‘Why not buy the whole list? Take 
a single premium policy.’ And in es- 
sence that is what a man does when he 
entrusts his money to a life insurance 
company. He invests in the company’s 
entire list of securities. 

“Have you ever had a prospect say 
to you ‘I can invest my money just as 
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well as the directors of your company 
can?’ Maybe he can; but the point need 
not be argued. Can he obtain the se- 
curity afforded by the law of average? 
Suppose he has a ten thousand dollar 
cash value equity in life insurance in a 
company which has ten thousand differ- 
ent investments. He will then have the 
equivalent of a very small sum invested 
in each of these ten thousand conserva- 
tive investments. Losses will overtake 
some of the investments. Gains will ac- 
crue to others. The law of average will 
stabilize the entire group to a remark- 
able degree. The life insurance contract 
affords far greater security than can be 
achieved by the individual who invests 
directly in the usual investments—stock, 
bonds, mortgages or real estate. 

“The purposes to be served by invest- 
ment in life insurance are so important 
that security should be a first considera- 
tion. They usually relate to the well- 
being of a man and his family many 
years hence. If the investment is 
through channels other than life insur- 
ance, he runs a much greater chance that 
something will befall his program and 
leave him disappointed and disillusioned 
in the later years of life when it is too 
late to retrieve mistakes. How trivial 
then, in the retrospect, will appear the 
difference of a percent or so in interest 
return as compared with the possession 
of an unimpaired principal! 


“Along with security, it is also well 
to consider the probability that a given 
program will be carried through to com- 
pletion. When a man combines his in- 
vestment and insurance plans under a 
life insurance policy he becomes subject 
to a continual urge to maintain the pro- 
gram intact. His premium payments re- 
cur with unfailing regularity and after 
allowing for reasonable latitude through 
the one month’s grace period, must be 
paid when due. First he receives a no- 
tice of the premium ten days or so be- 
fore it is due. If the end of the grace 
period approaches without payment hav- 


ing been made he receives another no- 
tice and frequently is visited by the 
agent. If the grace period expires he is 
urged to take steps to have the policy 
reinstated. The company therefore does 
its best to keep the policy in force. Fur- 
thermore, the policyholder has an incen- 
tive to continue making premium pay- 
ments because default will mean a sac- 
rifice of protection. The plan tends to 
preserve the original program and to 
prevent the dissipation of the accumt- 
lated savings for a temporary or trivial 
purpose. 

“The pressure of modern life is so 
great that there is a continual tempta- 
tion when funds accumulate in a savings 
bank or in an investment fund, to use 
the accumulation for some temporary, 
unimportant purpose. It may be a new 
automobile. It may be a trip abroad or 
some other extended vacation. It may be 
a fur coat, an expensive radio or any 
one of the hundred and one other things 
which are today clamoring for our dol- 
lars. Within reason, these calls are le- 
gitimate and help to make life interest- 
ing. On the other hand they should not 
be allowed to interfere with a properly 
proportioned program looking forward to 
the needs of old age. The life under- 
writer has a right and a duty to main- 
tain that life insurance affords the surest 
means of providing against the economic 
death which follows the decline of earn- 
ing power in old age. This is the tes- 
timony of thousands of policyholders who 
years ago started on this program and 
then when old age came found that their 
life insurance was their main stay, the 
rock which stood firm when other plans 
had failed. 

“Another phase that is favorable to the 
life insurance program is the freedom 
from the reinvestment problem. Under 
the usual investment program securities 
mature and the principal must be re- 
invested. These periods bring with them 
the temptation to divert the accumu- 
lated sums to other purposes. There are 
sO many attractive uses to which the 
money can be put. Present enjoyment 
may for the moment bulk much larger 
than the needs of later years. Many have 
fallen before this alluring temptation. 
Even if it is withstood there#remains 
the question of selecting a new invest- 
ment of proper quality. It is obvious that 
the more often this selection must be 
made, the greater the probability that a 
mistake will occur. On the other hand 
the life insurance accumulation pursues 
its steady course year in and year out, 
affording a security as near perfect as 
human ingenuity can devise. 


Stability of Income 


“As a producer of income, life insur- 
ance differs materially from other in- 
vestments. The word investment usually 
connotes the thought of a regular income 
coming to the investor during the term 
of the investment. Under the life insur- 
ance policy the income from the accu- 
mulation of the investment element in 
the premiums is not currently received 
by the policyholder. Instead it is re- 
tained and reinvested by the life insur- 
ance company. When the contract ma- 
tures, he receives his principal with the 
interest that has been earned upon it. 
This arrangement fits admirably into 
the scheme of providing for old age. It 
is not current income with which the 
policyholder is concerned. He is earning 
his livelihood and is primarily interested 
in an arrangement by which he can sys- 
tematically build up.an estate against the 
needs of later life. This the life insur- 
ance contract accomplishes, and with the 
help of compound interest. In this way 
the cash equity in the policy maintains 
a steady guaranteed progress to the ma- 
turity of the contract. The income ac- 
crues month by month, year by year 
with unfailing regularity. In this sense 
the income under the life insurance con- 
tract may be rated as remarkably stable. 

“Marketability and value as collateral: 
These two characteristics, although 
separated by Chamberlain and Edwards, 
are here considered together, because 
under the life insurance contract they 
are very closely related. As has been 
stated, a policy of life insurance on the 


ordinary life or higher premium plan, 
involves a combination of insurance and 
investment elements. Hence, in consid. 
ering life insurance as an investment, al- 
lowance must be made for the insurance 
or protection element. When this ele- 
ment has been subtracted from the pre. 
mium payment, the balance is subject to 
the investment tests. 

“The marketability of the accumula- 
tions arising out of the investment ele- 
ment in a life insurance contract, is 
vnique. The policy contains a guaran- 
teed cash value payable at par and in 
practice upon demand. Even in times 
of panic the current income of a life 
insurance company so far exceeds its 
current outgo that it can meet a large 
demand for funds without being forced 
to sacrifice securities. Suppose for ex. 
ample, that in the strenuous deflation 
days of 1921 a policyholder had had a 
$25,000 policy upon which the cash value 
was then $10,000. This $10,000 would 
represent the entire principal and some 
interest on the investment element in 
the premiums he had previously paid. 


“Suppose at the same time he had had 
in his strong box, $10,000 in par value 
of Liberty bonds which he had sub- 
scribed for at par. If he had been in 
great need of $10,000 cash, he could not 
have obtained that sum by means of his 
Liberty bonds, in spite of the fact that 
they represent the premier security of 
the world upon which every cent of prin- 
cipal and interest will be paid when due. 
As collateral they would not have been 
good for a loan of $10,000. If he had 
sold the bonds in the open market he 
might have received less than $8,500. 

“In striking contrast, consider the life insur- 
ance policy. First he could have gone to the 
company and obtained a policy loan for the 
full amount of $10,000 at the rate of 6%, as 
guaranteed by his contract. This loan would 
have been made without publicity or delay. It 
could have been repaid in part or in full at 
any time and the company would have had no 
right to demand repayment. The net protec. 
tion under the policy would have been reduced 
to $15,000 but he would still have had that 
much protection left. If he had been in a 
position such that he could not have contin- 
ued premium payments, the policy could have 
been surrendered outright for the full cash 
value of $10,000. 


“It will thus be seen that in times of stress 
a substantial equity in a life insurance policy is 
without a peer as a source of ready cash. This 
fact is clearly recognized by Chamberlain and 
Edwards who have the following to say about 
life insurance contracts: 


“It is the peculiar distinction of insurance 
policies written in the better companies and 
having a loan value, that they are the only 
paper on which an investor has a reasonable 
likelihood of being able to borrow in the midst 
of a money panic. And not only may he bor- 
row on it, but at no usurious rate of interest 
such as he would be charged by a bank, if he 
could persuade a bank to loan at such a time. 
The amount loaned in this way by insurance 
companies during the panic of 1907 totaled 
many millions.” 

“it is but fair, of course, to point out 
that the laws of various states compel 
life insurance companies to put into their 
contracts, a provision whereby they can 
delay the payment of cash or loan values 
for a period not exceeding ninety days. 
This is a wise provision as there might 
come a time when a company could not 
immediately meet a sudden drain upon its 
funds. However, the crisis would have to 
be so acute that everything else would 
be in a still more strained condition s0 
that the relative marketability and col 
lateral value of life insurance would be 
outstanding. Life insurance deals with 
averages all along the line. Its income 
is received from all classes and all walks 
of life and is therefore well maintained 
even during times of panic. Since the 
current income normally exceeds the 
current outgo by a large amount (the 
difference going into reserve) there is a 
ample fund available for current needs 
before calling upon the liquid securities 
which the life insurance company cal 
ries as an additional safeguard to meet 
emergencies. 

“Having quoted approvingly from 
Chamberlain and Edwards, it is unpleas 
ant to have to take issue with a sel 
tence that appears in the section Mar- 
ketability. It is as follows: ‘Insurance 
contracts are quick and certain in dis- 
posal, but always at the sacrifice of 
principal.’ The error here is in failing 
to allow for the protection element in 
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the life insurance premium. When this 
js done the statement is far from cor- 
rect. And it is obviously incorrect to 
do otherwise, since the protection ele- 
ment should not be designated as ‘prin- 
cipal.’ After a policy on a permanent 
plan has been in force a few years the 
cash value is always greater than the 
amount of the investment element in 
the premiums paid to date. 
Tax Exemption ' 

“Since life insurance ordinarily pro- 
duces no current income, it does not, 
while in force, subject the policyholder 
to taxation. If upon maturity or cash 
surrender he receives more than he has 
paid in premiums to the company, the 
excess when received is taxable as in- 
come in his hands, under the Federal In- 
come Tax law. If the policy becomes 
payable by death, the beneficiary will 
pay no income tax upon the policy pro- 
ceeds received from the company; and 
an individual beneficiary will pay no 
Federal Estate Tax upon the first $40,000 
of such proceeds. In most states, the 
proceeds would also be free from inheri- 
tance taxes. It will thus be seen that 
there are advantages to be gained by 
combining the investment element with 
the protection element in the life insur- 


ance contract. : 

“Exemption from Care: In this respect the 
life insurance policy is almost without a com- 
petitor. All the policyholder has to -do is to 
pay his premiums when he receives the com- 
pany’s notices. He has no further responsi- 
bility. He need not worry about the state of 


the market or wonder whether this or that 
mortgage is still good. The burden is lifted 
from his shoulders and assumed by the life 


insurance company. In freedom from care life 
insurance is an investment de luxe. | ; 
“Acceptable Duration: Here again the life 
insurance contract scores heavily. Any matur- 
ity date this side of age 96 (the ordinary life 
policy) may be selected. It may be an en- 
dowinent at 70 or at 65 or at 60. Even after 
a given policy has been selected, the cash 
value table supplies still greater flexibility by 
making the investment accumulation available 
with a minimum of delay and at par prior 
to the maturity of the contract. ; 
“Acceptable Denomination: Recalling that 
we are comparing two programs of investing 
recurring periodical sums, I think it will be ad- 
mitted that in the matter of denomination, life 
insurance is unusually convenient, ranking al 
most with the savings fund. The policyholder 


may arrange for a large premium deposit or 
for a small one, depending upon his inclina- 
tions and his means. If in the course of time 
the recurring premiums become burdensome they 
may be reduced, with corresponding release of 
cash equity (where the policy is other than 
term). If additional protection is needed it 
may be had if the policyholder is still in- 
surable. 

“Potential Appreciation: Finally we come to 
a feature which does not apply to the com- 
bination of the investment and protection ele- 
ments in the life insurance policy. The in- 
vestment element in the policy, although it is 
absolutely secure, although it is guaranteed 
against such depreciation as overtook Liberty 
bonds in 1921, is nevertheless not subject to 
principal appreciation. After the policy has 
been in force a few years it remains constantly 
par—-a. most valuable characteristic. But if a 
man must have the possibility of principal ap- 
preciation the investment element must be kept 
separate and distinct. It follows, of course, that 
in so doing he can not avoid running the risk 
of principal depreciation. The two are insep- 
arably linked together. ' . 

Perhaps it may be worth while to digress for 
a moment and refer to the comparison which 
many life underwriters make in canvass. A 
prospect is hesitating between putting all of a 
certain amount into life insurance and all, of 
it into regular investments. The underwriter 
then is in the position to point out the tre- 
mendous appreciation that will take place in 
the event of death under the life insurance plan. 
The corresponding series of percentage returns 
is, to say the least, unique because so many 
of the figures at its top are so enormous. 


Fair Income Return 


“In the minds of many this is perhaps 
the most important test to be applied to 
the two programs we are discussing. For 
the unified life insurance plan they will 
admit the security, the convenience, the 
value as-collateral and all the rest, but 
they conclude by declaring that the in- 
terest return is too low. Well, is it? To 
that question we shall now address our- 
selves. : 

“Six life insurance companies have 
contributed their figures to make pos- 
sible the results that are about to be 
given. Three of the companies operate 
upon a 3% basis; three upon a 34% 
basis. The way in which the results 
have been arrived at may most easily be 
described by outlining the procedure in 
a concrete example. Let us take the 
case of a man aged 35. He wants his 
family to be protected in the event of his 
death to the extent of say $25,000. This 


can of course be accomplished by means 
of an ordinary life policy, which com- 
bines in the one contract a pure pro- 
tection element and an investment ele- 
ment. It can also be accomplished by 
building up a fund through the invest- 
ment of periodical sums and supplement- 
ing the fund by yearly renewable term 
insurance of such an amount that each 
year the amount of the insurance is just 
the amount by which the accumulated 
fund falls short of the $25,000. It should 
be said for the benefit of the non-tech- 
nical that the percentage we are seeking 
is not dependent upon the amount of the 
capital sum chosen. It will work out the 
same for $1,000 or $100,000 or any other 
given sum. 

“The one year renewable term rates 
employed are the lowest that we were 
able to find among the published rates 
of the various companies. They are 
non-participating. For the ordinary life 
policy we took the net cost as shown 
by the current dividend scales of the six 
companies. The figures for the group of 
3% companies were averaged and the 
average considered as an actual policy. 
Likewise for the 31%4% policies. When 
the percentage return for each hypo- 
thetical policy had been computed, the 
average of the two percentages was 
taken as the figure to be presented here. 


“We have assumed that the amount of 
money to be employed each year in each 
of the two programs is the net cost 
under the hypothetical policy. As an al- 
ternate to the ordinary life policy we 
purchase for the first year $25,000 of one 
year term insurance and then separately 
invest the balance of the ordinary life 
gross premium. For the second year 
we purchase less term insurance, as the 
investment fund will furnish a part of 
the $25,000 if death should occur. The 
amount of the corresponding term pre- 
mium is subtracted from the net payment 
due under the ordinary life policy (gross 
premiums less first year dividend) at the 
beginning of the second year; the differ- 
ence representing the amount to be in- 
vested at the beginning of the second 


year. This process is carried out year 
by year for thirty years when age 65 
will have been attained. The rate of in- 
terest that we are seeking is that rate of 
compound interest that will make the 
separate investment fund exactly equal 
the guaranteed cash value of the or- 


dinary life policy at the end of thirty 
years. 


“Before stating the percentage let us 
realize what this word compound means. 
It means that every dollar of interest 
that is received is immediately rein- 
vested without expense at exactly the 
rate yielded by the entire computation 
People sometimes quote returns in terms 
of simple interest. This assumes that the 
interest received is not reinvested. For 
example a given sum invested each year 
at 5% compound interest will in fif- 
teen years accumulate to the same figure 


as the same sum invested 
: each y 
6.387% simple interest. oo 


“Returning to the concrete case under 

consideration, you will be interested, as 
I was, to learn that the return over the 
thirty year period is 5.36% compeund. 
Not a bad return! And it is an average 
based upon the net cost schedules of six 
companies, 
_ “The question naturally arises, ‘How 
is so large a return possible? The com- 
panies themselves are not averaging that 
large a net return upon their own in- 
vestments. There must be magic or per- 
haps a mistake.’ It is neither. There 
are savings possible when the two ele- 
ments are combined in the same policy, 
as compared with the issuance of a re- 
newable short term policy which involves 
probable adverse selection against the 
company and which must alone bear its 
proper share of the life insurance com- 
pany’s overhead. The companies can 
furnish the protection element more rea- 
sonably if it is linked up with an invest- 
ment element that carries its share of 
the load. 

“Similar figures have been obtained for 
the other ages shown in the following 
table which also includes age 35 already 
given. For ages 25, 35 and 45 the in- 
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vestment period considered is to age 65, 
that is 40, 30 and 20 years respectively. 
For age 55 it is 20 years or to age 75. 
Compound Interest 
Return Upon 


Age Investment Element 
"2: a 5.50% 
"a nee 5.36% 

See ee 5.38% 
ee 5.84% 


The irregularity in this and succeeding 
series probably arises out of the fact that 
figures from so many different companies 
are involved. 

Single Premium Insurance 


“It will be interesting to apply the same 


general principles to a single premium life con-- 


tract as conipared with a program of investing 
at once the entire amount of the single pre- 
mium and each year taking out of the accu- 
“mulated fund (1) a sufficient sum to purchase 
one year term insurance for the amount by 
which the fund falls short of the face of the 
single premium policy; and (2) the dividend 
on the single premium policy which in effect 
offsets a part of the return on the investment. 
Again the figures for the six companies have 
been employed. The final percentages are lower 


than for the ordinary life policy for the reason 
that the amount of one year term insurance 
that must be bought at relatively high rates is 


smaller than before and hence yields a_ smaller 


charge against the investment return. In each 
case the percentage is. the compound interest 
rate at which the separate investment fund 
must be invested to equal the guaranteed cash 
value of the single premium life policy at the 
terminal age—-65 for ages at issue 25, 35 and 
45; and 75 for age at issue 55. 
Compound Interest 
Return Upon 

Age Investment Element 

aD. tnbixieese .99% 

Se tancewees% 4.88% 

 -sanetnanoe 4.75% 

SD sseambadax 4.76% 
“It should of course be made clear that the 


actual realization of the figures that have been 
given involve the maintenance in force of pres- 
ent dividend scales. One of the factors enter- 
ing into such maintenance is the future inter- 
est rate. Just now we are in a period of de- 
clining rates and it is possible that the tendency 
may continue for some time to come. If, how- 
ever, current dividend scales eventually do have 
reduced because of a lowered interest 
rate, the return upon securities in which separ- 
ate investment funds could appropriately be 
placed, ‘will also decline, so that approximately 
the same relation between the returns under 
the two programs is likely to be maintained. 

“Taking into account the extraordinary 
security, -the convenience, the freedom 
from depreciation, and the marketability 
or collateral value of the life insurance 
contract, I think it will be admitted that 
these interest returns upon the invest- 
ment element in the life insurance pre- 
miums are quite satisfactory. To me the 
figures supply a quite convincing answer 
to the following statement taken from a 
book by an associate professor of finance 
in one of our large Eastern Universities. 
It is stated that although life insurance 
‘may be a very wise and expedient ex- 
penditure to the thriftless young hus- 
band,’ it ‘can never under any circum- 
stances be considered as a good invest- 
ment when considered in the light of 

4 , 
mathematical averages. I hope that 
those here present will be glad that they 
are not responsible for that statement. 
Old Age Endowment 

“We shall next consider a policy which has 
a definite maturity date, as for example the 
endowment at 65 taken at ages 25, 35 or 45 and 
the endowment at 75 taken at age 55. ‘Under 
these contracts we observe to a still greater 
degree the effect of the reduced protection ele- 
ment which .under the separate insurance and 
separate investment program must be purchased 
at the relatively high renewable short term 
rates. . . 

“‘in the following table are given the returns 
realized on the investment elements in continu- 
ous premium and single premium old age en- 
dowments computed by the same method as 
before. 


Saat eas'e d 

BasKewae 4.60% 4.72% 

a 4.21% 4.54% 

<r 4.699% 4.61% 
“The convenience of the endowment policy 


appeals to many because the policy matures for 
its face value at a time when the money 
may be very useful in providing for old age. 
In order for the interest return to be realized 
on any of the policies we have been consider- 
ing, the policy must yield a cash payment at 
the specified terminal age. Under the ordinary 
life policy this means that a substantial amount 
of current insurance protection must be given 
up. For example, at age 65 the cash value of 
an ordinary life policy taken at age 35 is less 
than 55% of the face of the policy; so that 
more than 45% of the protection must be sacri- 
ficed. Under the endowment contract the policy 
matures for 100% of its face value. To many 
the convenience of this arrangement and the 


fact that the small additional premium involved 
would probably not otherwise have been saved 
and accumulated over the long period, make it 
stand out as the ideal policy for covering both 
the risk of premature death and the risk of a 
dependent old age. 


Invest the Difference 


“This is a slogan we sometimes hear. 
“l'ake ordinary life and invest the differ- 
ence between that premium and the old 
age endowment premium. You will have 
more money at maturity and a larger 
sum available if you die in the mean- 
time.’ In seeking light upon this program 
let us recall that a man who is in good 
health has a better than two to one 
chance of living to age 65. Also the 
probability that the premium difference 
will actually be saved and invested at 
compound interest over a period of 20, 
30 or 40 years is quite small. There are 
too many chances for the program to be 
interrupted either by-employment of the 
fund for other purposes or possibly by 
some loss of principal or interest, or both. 

“Again using the figures of the six 
companies we have found the rate of 
compound interest at which the net cost 
differences must be accumulated in order 
tc make up the difference between the 
face of the endowment policy at age 65 
(age 75 for age at issue 55) and the cor- 
responding cash value of the ordinary 
life policy. The results are as follows: 


Compound Interest 


Age Returns at Maturity 
Ps she eee es 5.76% 
Bore ce eeees 5.789% 
BD cS ohksasbes 5.72% 
Boi cen ink 5.76% 


These figures do not allow for the addi- 
tional death benefit which starts at a 
very small sum and gradually increases 
until maturity of the policy if the differ- 
ences are separately invested. Fewer 
than one in three die before the chosen 
maturity age and thus provide this addi- 
tional benefit for their families. 

“In concluding this presentation I wish 
to emphasize the importance of life in- 
surance protection as a forerunner of 
any straight investment program. We 
are all indebted to Dr. Huebner for his 
emphatic statements that the average 
man with family responsibilities has no 
right to embark upon an invesement pro- 
gram without first having taken adequate 
life insurance. He is subjecting his 
loved ones to too great a risk. Here is 
the actual experience of one of our men 
a few months ago. ; 

“A policyholder in an eastern city died 
leaving a dependent family. He had 
$12,000 of life insurance upon which he 
had borrowed $2,000, leaving a_ net 
amount of $10,000 for the widow. When 
the agent went to the house to deliver 
the check, the widow brought out some 
account books which her husband had 
had because he had been putting $50 a 
month into building and loan societies. 
She asked what the cash value of the 
accounts would be. The agent figured 


that it would be between $2,000 and 
2,500. 


“The widow then turned to the agent 
and asked a pathetic question. ‘How 
much life insurance would this $50 a 
month have purchased?’ The answer 
was, ‘A little over $20,000.’ The realiza- 
tion of this mistake that had been made 
was borne in upon that widow with trag- 
ic force. Think what the additional $20,- 
000 of life insurance would have meant 
to the welfare of herself and her three 
children! As life underwriters you have 
a duty to proclaim with all the power 
at your command that no man with de- 
pendents should put his money into any 
straight investment proposition, no mat- 
ter how attractive, unless his family is 
adequately protected by life insurance. 

“In extreme cases of need where the 
means are slender, convertible term in- 
suranc alone may properly be employed 
and the savings element eliminated en- 
tirely. In the great majority of cases, 
however, a properly balanced program 
of protection and investment is called 
for. The purpose of this address has 
been to show how admirably this bal- 
anced program. may be realized by 
means of life insurance.” 


E. F. Colborn Discusses 
Standardized Methods 


MAKES ADDRESS AT MEMPHIS 


Says History of Human’ Endeavor 
Shows No Working Plan Has Proved 
Effective Without Organized Effort 


Earl F. Colborn, general agent at 
Rochester, N. Y., for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, in an illuminating address 
or standardizing underwriting methods, 
Thursday, before the annual convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 


derwriters at Memphis, said that, in his 
opinion effective results on a large scale 
are impossible without standardized 
methods of doing business. He defined 
standardization as the formal search for 
and recognition of the right or effective 
method. He spoke in part as follows: 

“We have talked so much about life 
underwriting as a profession that we 
sometimes forget life insurance is pri- 
marily a business enterprise. We are 
engaged in the enterprise of distributing 
and marketing life insurance contracts. 
This work we have to do is primarily a 
matter of straight business enterprise; 
and if we are to succeed in it we must 
hold to the canons, standards and cri- 
teria that make for success in all enter- 
prise. We are not doctors hoping that 
patients will come to us, we are not law- 
yers waiting for clients, we are business 
men engaged in an enterprise demand- 
ing the same devotion and adherence to 
sound business principles and practice as 
is required in all legitimate business en- 
terprise. 

The first step toward doing a job right 
is to find out exactly what the job is. 
Let us, therefore, analyze the major fea- 
tures of our enterprise. 


Analysis of the Major Features 


Defining the Market: 
(a) Human Needs served by Life In- 
surance, or 
(b) Functions of Life Insurance in Hu- 
man Affairs. 
Finding the Market: 
pecting 
(a) Classes of Prospects, and 
(b) Individual Prospects. 
Selling Life Insurance Contracts. 
Conserving the Business: 
(a) Keeping in force 
sold. 
Rendering Professional Life Insurance 
Service at a Profit. 


Systematic Pros- 


the Contracts 


Building a Successful Business on the 


basis of: 

(a) Intensive Operations along all lines 

above mentioned, and 

(b) A Satisfied and Co-operating Cli- 

entele. 

_As an outgrowth of this primary func- 
tion of marketing or selling, arises the 
secondary function of professional ser- 
vice in life underwriting—thus life un- 
derwriting becomes a business enterprise 
of a professional character. Our work is 
not merely selling or distributing, but 
due to the need for counsel and advice 
and for continuing service in connection 
with the product we have sold, we must 
perform professional functions of a very 
high order. Life insurance stands on the 
one hand as an enterprise and on the 
other as a profession—but there is noth- 
ing professional about life underwriting 
until it has been enterprising. 

We must be enterprising salesmen in 
order to become professional underwrit- 
ers. Let us beware of becoming so en- 
meshed in the red tape of “professional 
life underwriting service” that we cease 
to be life insurance salesmen. We are 
not gods and consequently we and our 
families have to eat even while breathing 
the rarified atmosphere of Mt. Olympus. 
Let us pursue our idealistic aspirations, 
but let us also be business men. 


Devotion Factor 
The “devotion” factor does not direct- 
ly enter into the program of this meet- 


ing, but I want to state in passing that, 
in my judgment, a man’s devotion to his 





work in our enterprise rests upon two 
personal reactions, both emotional: 
“Realization” and “ambition”; realization 
of the profound significance of life in. 
surance as related to the needs and af. 
fairs of men; ambition, burning desize 
to get ahead, to achieve, to accomplish 
something worthwhile. Men rarely fail 
because of lack of capacity, they fail be. 
cause of lack of ambition. 

“An effective working plan” implies 
standardized methods because the his- 
tory of human endeavor in all realms 
of activity proves conclusively that no 
working plan, no method of procedure 
has been “effective” until methods and 
practices have been standardized, until 
the right method as discovered by trial 
and error on the one hand and conscious 
research on the other, has been made 
habitual or “standard” practice. 

It is today universally recognized that 
without standards and standardization, 
effective results on a large scale are im- 
possible, either for the individual or the 
institution; furthermore, it has been dis- 
covered and demonstrated beyond. ques- 
tion that standards largely fail of their 
purpose unless they are accompanied by 
effective and immediate check-ups. 

Standardization is merely “habitiza- 
tion.” In enterprise, no less than in 
morals, are we made or broken by our 
habits. Standardization is simply the 
formal search for and recognition of the 
right or “effective” method—then making 
it habitual or “standard” practice. 

An. effective working plan in the en- 
terprise of life underwriting must com- 
prehend not only standardized practice 
at each of the several rather distinct 
steps in the direct selling process, but 
it must include also standardization of 
all the basic activities and operations that 
influence and control the progress of our 
enterprise. 

Any comprehensive working plan for 
underwriting a man’s success in the life 
insurance business would probably in- 
clude most, if not all, of the ten cate- 
gories of the standardized working plan 
which in our organization we call the 
ten-point program of progress. 

Every ambitious life underwriter 
should have a definite program of con- 
scious self-development and should be 
constantly seeking to build up eifective 
“control” in all phases of his life and 
work. 

The deliberate purpose to attain an 
objective is even more important to its 
attainment than the technique whereby 
it is to be done. The best technique in 
the world will accomplish little if there 
be not the driving power of stern pur- 
pose back of it. 

Furthermore, in setting up precise and 
definite objectives and resolving upon 
their accomplishment, the salesman gen- 
erates a power of purpose, a weight of 
influence that carries over into his inter- 
views and greatly strengthens his selling 
power. 

Sanity and common sense, in formu- 
lating objectives. 

Sincerity, purpose, tenacity and cour- 
age in following through to their ac- 
complishment. 

The unpardonable sin in business en- 
terprise is weakness. 


Controlled Organization of Time On An 
Efficiency Basis 

We cannot control time, but we caf 
control ourselves and the use we make 
of the time at our disposal, and_ that 
control to be effective must be exercised 
through a standardized program of at- 
tivity, such as we are here outlining. 


Definite Planning 

Do you know of any effective humat 
endeavor that is carried on without in- 
telligent planning? Let’s remember that 
work alone does not sell life insurance 
and does~ not result in constructive 
achievement; work, to be effective, must 
be shot full of intelligence and enthusi- 
asm and neither intelligent work not 
enthusiastic work is possible without 
planning. You never heard of anybody 
driving the shortest distance betwee 
two points and mapping his course as he 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Analysis Of Policies 
Is Growing Rapidly 


ROY R. ROBERTS SEES ABUSE 








Public Becoming Discouraged 
Skeptical of Changes from One 
Form to Another 


and 





Roy Ray Roberts, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles, discussing adaptation 
of personal insurance to individual needs 
at Memphis this week, had some perti- 
nent comments to make on policy chang- 
ing and policy analysis. Along that line 
he said: 

“It seems quite general that insurance 
men are being trained to seek the poli- 
cies which a man carries for some sort 
of an analysis. The fact is, this has 
grown to such proportion that in vari- 
ous parts of the country it is not un- 
common for a prospect to state that in 


‘the past month he has had as many as 


five or six insurance men wishing to 
analyze his policies. 

“The danger of this procedure is that 
the public will become discouraged in 
receiving the service when men who are 
not fitted to render the service attempt 
to make it appear that they can do so. 
I am inclined to think that a great deal 
of harm is being done in this way all 
over the country, and it is my sugges- 
tion that general agents, in training men, 
should caution them against attempting 
analytical work before they are ready to 
render the proper service. 


From Higher to Lower Premium 


“T also find that a great many men 
are abusing their privilege after securing 
the man’s policies, and instead of really 
rendering the service to the client, they 
are attempting to seek ways and means 
of getting a man to cash in various poli- 
cies or change them from one form to 
another, which has a disturbing effect 
upon the insuring public. In place of 
salesmen really rendering any service to 
the client, they are rendering a service 
to themselves in the shape of new com- 
missions. 

“A great many of the companies have 
attempted to check this by passing rul- 
ings that when a policy is changed from 
a higher to a lower premium, the com- 
pany, in place of releasing the difference 
in reserve, will rewrite the policy for an 
increased amount of protection at the 
original premium. 

“Most of us agree that this is the most 
economical method for the insured to 
adopt, but some salesmen are getting 
around this by recommending that the 
insured, if the insurance is on the Lim- 
ited Payment plan, take paid-up protec- 
tion and use the premium that he has 
been paying on his old contract in pur- 
chasing new insurance. 

“There seems to be considerable prog- 
tess in the use of trust companies in the 
distribution of life insurance funds. Per- 
sonally, I think that the optional modes 
of settlement in a life insurance policy, 
in a great many cases, are to be pre- 
ferred to’ distribution by a trust com- 
pany, but I realize that the majority of 
life insurance men are not familiar 
enough with the technical end of the 
options to render this service intelligent- 
ly, particularly in having their companies 
draw supplemental agreements distribut- 
ing the funds to beneficiaries to cover 
the various contingencies. 


Get Acquainted With Options 

“T think it is far better for a salesman 
who will not acquaint himself with the 
optional modes of settlement in his poli- 
cles so that he can render intelligent 
Service, to use a trust company, although, 
from personal observation, as well as 
talking with various insurance men, I 
am of the opinion that the majority of 
trust companies as yet are not giving 

To co- operation to insurance men in 
general, and I question whether their 
Motives are not of a selfish nature. As 
for myself, I am not ready to release 
all of my cases to trust companies, and 
I do not believe that the insurance fra- 
ternity at large should be too anxious 


‘surance contracts; 


tc throw all of its influence to the trust 
companies until the trust companies 
show more of an unselfish disposition to- 
wards our business. 

“As yet there is only a small percent- 
age of insurance underwriters doing any 
general programming. There seems to 
be considerable inclination on the part 
of insurance men to desire to program, 
but the majority of them lack either in- 
surance experience or the ambition to 
acquire the information necessary to 
properly program a man’s insurance 
needs. 

“More stress should be laid in our edu- 
cational work on teaching life insurance 
men that their duty as underwriters to 
their clients is more in the nature of an 
economic study of the clients’ personal 
affairs. The majority of insurance sales- 
men are still attempting to sell life in- 
and we should use 
our educational work in influencing our 
salesmen to post themselves so that they 
can sit down with a client’ and make a 
complete analysis of his economic situa- 
tion and the two of them, the salesman 
and the client, come to some definite con- 
clusion as to the gap between the client’s 
income from invested sources and the in- 
come which is necessary to cover the 
needs of his dependents, so that the lay- 
man will scientifically know the amount 
of income which it is necessary for him 
to underwrite through insurance until he 
is able to build up his estate to the point 
where the income from it will carry out 
his desires of replacing the income to 
his dependents taking care of their ne- 
cessities. 

“Tf this idea could be put over to the 
underwriters as a class, the buying pub- 
lic would soon come to recognize that 
the insurance underwriter is in a position 
to advise with him, and it will do more 
to raise the standards of our profession 
than any one thing that we might do. 

Praises Insurance Press 


“Personally, I think this can be accom- 
plished best through our insurance jour- 
nals and by directing the various local 
associations to have periodically through- 
out the year talks upon insurance carry- 
ing out these general ideas. Improve- 
ment in underwriting methods is a 
growth which is accomplished through 
education and takes time. 

“This seems to be the viewpoint of the 
National Association. The slogan used 
last year and the slogan which is being 
used this year suggests the idea of in- 
surance adaptation to the economic study 
of a man’s condition. 

“T find a small number of salesmen are 
using some sort of a book idea in the 
presentation of program insurance. 
There has been a little improvement in 
book construction. In place of the books 
being purely on the basis of analysis of 
policies and of a technical nature, there 
seems to be a trend towards the ecd= 
nomic adaptation. 

“Summing up my report: There has 
been some general improvement, and the 
sign points to considerable interest 
among underwriters in improving their 
methods. The idea of insurance adapta- 
tion seems to have caught hold of a 
large number of underwriters, but put- 
ting their ideas into practice seems to 
be, in a majority of cases, in a very 
crude form. 

Suggestion 


“My only suggestion is that the Na- 
tional Association use its efforts and in- 
fluence through the various local associa- 
tions in getting over the idea of pro- 
gramming insurance through the eco- 
nomic study of the individual needs. Get 
such men as Dr. Huebner to write a 
series of articles for the “Association 
News” upon the economic survey of the 
individual, emphasizing the point that 
the underwriter should not attempt to 
do this type of work until he is suffi- 
ciently grounded in beneficiary forms to 
give the type of service that the public 
is entitled to receive from us. As I say, 
I think there has been some general im- 
provement, but I feel that the general 
class of underwriters is far behind in 
knowledge of insurance and tax and pro- 
bate matters; and we should bend our 


. died in a small town in Colorado. 


Agent Outranks Rich 
Man In Worth To Town 





F. M. SEE ON ESTATE BUILDING 





Novel Size-Up of Agent’s Responsibility 
for Wealth; Tips on How to 
Create Estates 





Frank M. See, manager of the St. 
Louis Union Central Life in his address 
on family protection delivered in Mem- 
phis this week before the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters said that 
many insurance agents rank with mil- 
lionaires as estate builders. He brought 
out his point by giving the following in- 
teresting review of the death of two men 
in a western state: 

A few years ago a very wealthy man 
The 
leading banker and the leading hardware 
merchant of the city were pallbearers. 
As they returned from the cemetery, the 
merchant said to the banker, “Jim Hard- 
wick did not live as long as some of us, 
but he has undoubtedly had the most 
useful life and created the largest estate 
of any citizen this county ever had.” The 
banker was silent for a few moments and 
then said, “You are wrong about that. 
Richard Douglass deserves the honor of 
having created the largest estate of any 
man who ever lived in this community.” 

Merchant Astonished 


The merchant was astonished. He had 
known Dick Douglass, the life insurance 
man, quite well, and while Douglass had 
been a success, he had not left a tremen- 
dous fortune. He turned to the banker 
and said, “Tom, I never knew you to be 
so far off on a financial rating. I was 
a witness at the inventory of Dick Doug- 
lass’ estate and counting his insurance 
and all, it was only about $70,000, while 
Jim Hardwick leaves an estate of at least 
three millions of dollars. His widow in- 
herits the finest home in this city and 
plenty of money to maintain it. His son 
is a graduate of Harvard Law School and 
a junior partner in one of our leading 
Denver firms, and his daughter is a se- 
nior at Wellesley.” 

The banker replied, “It is true Rich- 
ard Douglass did not leave an estate of 
three millions of dollars to his widow, 
but he left an estate of ten millions of 
dollars to the people of this community, 
an estate that would not be here today 
but for the lessons of thrift he taught. 
It is true he did not leave to his widow 
the finest home in the city, but there 
are hundreds of stricken homes main- 
tained with the life insurance moneys 
which he brought into being. His boys 
may not have gone through Harvard, or 
his daughters through . Wellesley, but 
there are thousands of boys and girls 
in this eounty who will get a good com- 
mon school education and an opportunity 
in life because of the daily work of 
Richard Douglass, the life insurance man. 
In my judgment, he has created the larg- 
est estate and been the most useful citi- 
zen this community has ever known.” 

Estate Building Pointers 

In a further discussion of estate build- 
ing, he brought out these points: 

“This estate is maintained by the de- 
posit of small sums of money which 
might very well be likened to the taxes 
which would have to be paid to maintain 
any other estate, the principal of which 
had already been accumulated. 

“We are accustomed to pay interest to 
a-bank for the use of money, the prin- 
cipal of which must some day be re- 
turned. In buying life insurance, we are 
actually buying money, the principal of 
which is never returned and our interest 
charge or premium rarely exceeds one- 
half of the interest rate which we are 
accustomed to pay for the use of money. 

“If we are borrowing money from a 
bank or paying taxes on some other form 





efforts in our agency work and in our 
underwriter’s work to educate our men 
so that a larger percentage of them will 
be rendering the type of constructive 
service that is needed by the average 
layman.” 


of estate, the interest or taxes we pay 
never come back to us, but in the pur- 
chase of life insurance estates, a very 
substantial part of the interest or taxes 
which we deposit annually is at all times 
subject to the use of the depositor and 
the life insurance company each year 
adds interest to these deposits. 


Compared With Bank Savings 


“We might compare the purchase of 
life insurance with a savings account at 
a bank. At the depositor’s death, his 
deposits plus interest are all that his 
family will get. The life insurance de- 
posits are increased at the insured’s 
death to the entire amount he started 
out to save. 

“If we compare it to the purchase of 
real estate on the instalment plan, at pre- 
mature death the family get only the 
buyer’s equity and frequently even that 
is lost. Death at any time cancels future 
payments upon his life insurance estate 
and the family immediately come into 
—— of all that he started out to 
uy. 

“The life insurance estate may be pur- 
chased on any terms desired by the pur- 
chaser. He can make a single deposit 
and own his estate in entirety. He can 
make deposits for a short period of 
years, or he can make smaller deposits 
for a longer period of years, thus ad- 
justing his fixed charges to his produc- 
tive years, or he can, if he desirés, make 
still smaller deposits to last throughout 
his life time and thus create a very con- 
siderable estate, even though his capa- 
city to save is quite small. 

“The insurance estate is guaranteed to 
be worth a stipulated amount at death, 
or in old age, no matter what condi- 
tions exist. It is the only property that 
is always worth one hundred cents on 
the dollar. 

The Life Contract 


“The contract by which the life in- 
surance estate is created is unilateral. 
The insured may withdraw at any time 
and get back a very substantial portion 
of his deposits. The company cannot 
withdraw from the contract no matter 
how impaired the risk may become. 

“The money that is put into life in- 
surance does double service. It insures 
the beneficiary against the loss of life of 
a bread winner and it enables the pur- 
chaser to save money which he may use 
at any time. 

“The owner of a life insurance estate 
can administer it himself by designing 
his several beneficiaries and choosing the 
manner in which he wishes the moneys 
to be paid to them.” 





E. F. Colburn Discusses 
Standardized Methods 


(Continued from page 16) 
went along—you never heard of a great 
architect mixing mortar, laying bricks 
and drawing his blue-prints at the same 
time. Putting in hours alone will not 
accomplish our purposes; there is. no 
particular virtue merely in filling up time 
with haphazard activity. It is how we 
use our time that counts. Effective work 
is always planned work. 
Standard of Field Activity 

Few men fail in this business because 
of the men they do not sell—they fail 
because of the men they do not see. 

The only adequate guarantee of a suf- 
ficient amount of field activity and sales 
effort is a minimum standard as to num- 
ber of contacts and interviews to be 
made each day and each week. 

A standard accepted in good faith and 
held to with enthusiasm, purpose and 
tenacity. 

Getting a reasonable number of effec- 
tive sales contracts is like saving money 
—it is largely a matter of habit—a min- 
imum standard helps us to form and 
maintain the habit. 

Moreover, the quality of sales work 
tends to increase with the quantity of 
sales activity, and in progressive ratio— 
this is the law of increasing returns, 

What a man does with his time and 
energy is the final test of the kind of 
man he is. 
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A Money-Making Proposition 


In our contacts with the brokers of New York, we 
have been impressed by the frequency that the question 
is asked “How can life insurance be utilized in a situa- 
tion like this?” 


Many times we have been able to make practical 
suggestions that put money into brokers’ pockets. In 
one instance alone our suggestion resulted in the plac- 
ing of a single premium policy for $250,000 with a pre- 
mium of $95,747.50. 


It is part of our service to brokers to work out life 
insurance plans for them covering unusual situations. 
And the more unusual the situation, the better we like it. 


Mr. Broker, if you have not the time to work out the 
life insurance problems you encounter, we shall be glad 
to assist you. 


It will pay you to test this phase of our service for 
we are “Building by helping to build.” 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 























